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HEARD IN THE GATES 


the years. It becomes especially appropriate that the SHANE 

QUARTERLY should gather together some of the loose threads 
which are still available concerning the poet’s life and work and publish 
them as is now being done in this memorial issue. Over a quarter of 
a century ago the writer of these lines received a copy of Vachel Lind- 
say's poems, distributed on his numerous hikes through the country, 
together with a warm note of personal appreciation from the poet him- 
self. We still recall those poems although the original copy has some- 
how disappeared. In the present issue of SHANE we are bringing to- 
gether much original material which we feel sure will be kept and prized 
by all our readers. We wish to express our especial indebtedness to the 
writers who have contributed so generously to this issue of the 
QUARTERLY, as well as to the Macmillan Company for its permission 
to reprint copyrighted poems of the author. 

Olive Lindsay Wakefield is the sister of the poet and the widow 
of Dr. A. Paul Wakefield, alumnus of Hiram College. She and her 
husband spent a number of years as missionaries in China, and more 
recently Mrs. Wakefield has written and lectured extensively upon her 
brother’s life and work as well as upon various aspects of Chinese 
literature and life. Without the cooperation and active assistance of 
Mrs. Wakefield, it would have been quite impossible to have gotten 
out this issue of the QUARTERLY. 

Elizabeth Conner Lindsay is the widow of Vachel Lindsay and is 


Tie stature of Vachel Lindsay grows larger with the passing of 


now teaching at Hillyer Junior College, Hartford, Connecticut. We | 


are greatly indebted to her for the personal contribution contained in 
this issue of SHANE. 

Dura Brokaw Cockrell taught art in Texas Christian University 
and William Woods College while her husband, Dr. E. R. Cockrell, 
was mayor of Fort Worth, Texas, and later president of William 
Woods College, Fulton, Missouri. 

Corinne Welling has her A. B. from Butler University and her 
A. M. from Radcliffe College. She is now associate professor of Eng- 
lish of Butler University. 

Thomas Curtis Clark is one of our leading contemporary poets. 
He is a Hoosier by birth and received his A. B. degree from Indiana 
University. Later, he studied at the University of Chicago, and for 
the last two or more decades has been literary editor of the Christian 
Century. He is the author of numerous volumes of verse, including 
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“Love Off to the War and Other Poems,” “Fifty Lincoln Poems,” 
“Friendly Town” and “Home Roads and Far Horizons—Songs and 
Sonnets.” 

Frederick W. Burnham is a graduate of Eureka College, Illinois, 
and has been the minister of the First, Springfield, Illinois; Wilshire 
Boulevard, Los Angeles; University Park, Indianapolis; and Seventh 
Street, Richmond, Virginia, Christian Churches. He has been presi- 
dent of the American Christian Missionary Society, and also of the 
United Christian Missionary Society. He has held numerous positions 
of importance and honor in connection with interdenominational acti- 
vities and various phases of missionary, educational and evangelistic 
work. He is now minister of the Seventh Street Christian Church, 
Richmond, Virginia. 

Arthur Holmes is professor of the Philosophy and Psychology of 
Religion and head of the Department of Christian Ministries in the 
School of Religion of Butler University. He has been president of | 
Drake University, dean of Pennsylvania State College and professor of 
the Psychology of Religion at the University of Pennsylvania. He 
holds his doctorate in philosophy from the University of Pennsylvania, 
his doctorate in theology from the Protestant Episcopal Seminary of 
Philadelphia and his honorary doctorate of laws from Marietta College. 
He is the author of numerous books, including “Controlled Power” 
and “The Mind of St. Paul.’ He is a member of our editorial staff 
and frequently contributes to the QUARTERLY. 

William F. Rothenburger received his A. B. degree from Hiram 
College, where, as his article indicates, he was the classmate of Vachel 
Lindsay. Later, he received his B. D. from the University of Chicago 
and his honorary D. D. from Spokane University. He has been minis- 
ter of Christian Churches at Cleveland, Ohio; Springfield, Illinois; and 
Indianapolis, Indiana, and is a past president of the International Con- 
vention of the Disciples of Christ. He is the author of ‘The Cross in 
Symbol, Spirit and Worship.” . 

We are especially indebted to our office editor, Professor Earnest 
W. Lundeen, for clerical and other work in connection with this issue 
of SHANE. 

The next issue of the QUARTERLY will contain a special tribute to 
Mrs. Linnie Irwin Sweeney, Mr. William G. Irwin and Dr. Edwin RB. 
Errett, who recently passed away. All of these were prominent names | 
in the foundation and development of this journal. Mr. Irwin died 7 
in December, 1943, and Mr. Errett and Mrs. Sweeney in January, 1944. 

Mrs. Wakefield and the editors of the SHANE QuARTERLY wish to 
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thank the Macmillan Company for the privilege of quoting the follow- 


ing items : 


“Alexander Campbell,” quoted in full. 

“The Proud Farmer,” quoted in full. 

“Abraham Lincoln Walks at Midnight,” four to six lines. 
“The Building of Springfield,’ four to six lines. 
“Johnny Appleseed,” four to six lines. 

“Sew the Flags Together,” twenty-three lines. 

“Star of My Heart,” thirteen lines. 











VACHEL LINDSAY, DISCIPLE 
By 
OuiveE LinpsAy WAKEFIELD 


THE TROUBADOUR POET 


ORE than thirty years ago Vachel Lindsay, often called the 
Troubadour Poet, was trying to say to us here in America the 
very things which everyone is talking about now. He called 

this “preaching the gospel of beauty.” He explained that his gospel 
of beauty meant that all of us should try to seek for the widest and 

deepest application of the thoughts of the Declaration of Independence 
and Lincoln’s Gettysburg Address. He said these principles should 
be applied to all phases of our life, not just to political questions. \Ve 
should study their application to art, literature, economics, religion, in- 
dustry, civic betterment—the whole field of life. 

The heroes and patriots he sang of, the American scenes he pic- 
tured, cover a wide range and present varied problems. His great 
audiences were intrigued by the new rythms, discussed his novel verse 
forms, laughed at his Negro sermons, but most people failed to catch 
the meaning behind the poems, the deep and earnest purpose in his pres- 
entation of these songs for our America. This caused him deep sorrow 


and loneliness and, eventually, real depression. Like many another | 


seer, he was speaking in an unknown tongue. It is only now that the 
multitude of his hearers are beginning to understand the message he 
tried so hard to present and to catch glimpses of the path which he was 
pointing out. 

When we were little children, our mother used to tell us, “When 
God has an idea he wants to give to the world, he has to express it 
through the mouth of a man or he puts it on two legs and sends it into 
the world.” These were not original expressions with her. She told 
us who had first said them, but that part I do not remémber. Con- 


stantly she quoted Scripture to us to emphasize her thoughts and ad- f 
monitions. One phrase she oftenest used in describing the qualifica- 


tions of the right sort of preacher or lecturer was the description of 
Christ which she considered most important, “The common people 
heard him gladly.” Was it Lincoln who said, “God must have loved 
the common people. He made so many of them’’? 


It was this emphasis which made Vachel feel so deeply the in- 
portance of William Booth’s work in the Salvation Army. It was this [ 


thought which was with him as he listened night after night to the brief 
service of worship the Army held on the corner of the courthouse 


square in Springfield. As he stood there with them, his head uncovered, | 
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trom the depths of his heart, he would say, “I’d give anything on earth 
if I could help the kind of people that the Salvation Army helps.” It 
was this same idea too that made him take the long hiking trips through 
the southern mountains, through the coal mining towns of Pennsyl- 
vania, and through the farm lands of Kansas, visiting all kinds of 
homes, and sharing the lives of all sorts of people as he tried to get 
closer to them and be one with them in their homes. The accounts of 
these hikes, later recorded in the two prose adventure volumes, are the 
key_to Vachel’s thinking and his aims. In some ways they are more 
important than his poems, because they give us the story of Vachel as 
he lived out his theories of democracy—his belief in the reality of 
brotherhood and understanding among “all sorts and conditions of 


men. 
Here is what he wrote in the front of a copy of ““Adventures While 


Preaching the Gospel of Beauty” in December 1923: 


In many ways this will always be my central work. It records the 
trip to New Mexico—just before I caught the train at Wagon Mound 
and rode to Los Angeles (in the Pullman) and a little later, in Los 
Angeles, wrote “Booth.’’ It is the best possible commentary on all the 
poems in the Booth volume, because they were most of them from 
“Rhymes to be Traded for Bread,” and all of them written before 
“Booth” itself, like this book. People read this book only for adven- 
ture, but the proclamation and sermon are the important thing. They 
radiate in various directions. None of them anticipate Booth of the 
drum. Out of them have come the second imprint of “The Village 
Magazine” (1920) representing pictures; “The Art of the Moving Pic- 
ture,” representing one form of civics; and ““The Golden Book’ repre- 
senting another, and the poems to be danced, chanted, acted or illus- 
trated, still others,—and “Going to the Sun.”” The great virtue of 
these proclamations is that they map out my private life for a lifetime, 
and in none of them is it hinted that recitation is to be my fate! 


When he was an art student in Chicago about twenty-two years 
old Vachel wrote this on the flyleaf of his Bible: 


There is a path which no fowl knoweth, and which the vulture’s 
eye hath not seen. Job 28:7. 


Who cares for the man who is right? 
The man who is not a fanatic is 
useless as a tombstone. 

The fanatic who is wrong 

is the Wrath of God— 

burning the stubble— 

The fanatic who is right— 

is the Love of God— 

the baptism of the 

Holy Ghost for society. 
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DESTINED TO BE A Doctor: BopiEs vs. SOULS—WHICH SHALL It Br? 


It was a very conventional world into which Vachel Lindsay was , 
born November 10, 1879. Much of the world, by tacit agreement, q 
lived after certain set patterns, and expected their sons and daughters, | ' 
their neighbors and friends to do likewise. Lawyers took it for granted F ' 
that their sons should study law and become partners in the law firm: 
doctors expected their sons to be doctors; merchants looked forward to F 
receiving their sons into the business they were conducting. ; 


The day Vachel was born the leading Springfield newspaper an- fF; 
nounced, “Dr. Vachel Thomas Lindsay now has a son to help him inf’, 
his profession. The young Nicholas Vachel arrived last night.” So,f 
from the day of his birth, Vachel’s career was laid out for him. E 

Through the early years of his life he would spend much time in | 
his father’s office, looking at the queer pictures in the medical books 
or receiving the patients in the outer office if the regular assistant was 
busy helping mix drugs or wash bottles in the rear office. 


beehiaonis 
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When he was still a grammar school youngster, he was given a} 


skeleton to play with—one which his father had had ever since his own ° 
student days in Vienna. All the bones were loose in a big wooden box. te 
“Learn to put them together,” our father said, “like the new skeleton in i si 
the big cabinet.’’ He never succeeded in putting that skeleton together, 4 S 
but he was interested in the varied shapes of the bones, and drew pic- | 

tures of them. sp 





Often when his mother thought he was in the office or running | 
errands for his father, he was over at the Leland Hotel on the next 7 
corner, at Sixth and Capitol Avenue, listening to the Negro waiters) . 
telling stories and singing around the woodpile in a big shed-like room | 
where they chopped wood for the open fires after their other work [7 
was done. “He was a regular nuisance,” Lewis Wiggins said, “he came [7 
so often and stayed so long. He seemed fascinated by the stories and 
the singing of the men.” 4 












In grammar school his rank was usually near the upper middle of 77 
the class—except for a time in the fifth grade when he was “number 7 
one.”” Our mother used this as a theme for her remarks, ‘“‘Vachel, you 4 
know you can do well in school when you try.” Long afterward he [7 
revealed the secret and told why he had tried harder to do well at that . 
particular time. The seating of that classroom was rearranged at the [7 
beginning of each month when the report cards were distributed. Be- 
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cause he secretly worshiped a very beautiful and shy young lady who 
was always near the head of the class, Vachel decided that he would 
pay attention to his studies for awhile, in order to have his seat near 
her. To cover up the devotion to his idol, he was outwardly all the 
more attentive to a towheaded and flirtatious young woman in the next 
row of seats—and never did the object of his adoration, or anyone 
else, suspect the true situation. It was in this year, in the fifth grade, 
that he won a silver medal for his essay on “The Resources of Sanga- 
mon County.’’ The next year the subject assigned for the contest essay 
was “Labor and Learning.”’ This honor too was carried off by Vachel 
for his sixth grade attempt. The medals were given out by the officials 


of the Illinois State Fair on one of the most crowded days of that ex- 
nt.” So, FF 


citing fair week. It was truly a great event in our lives. 

He did well enough in his school work as a whole to make him 
a candidate for omitting the seventh grade and going on into the eighth 
grade as several other of the brighter youngsters did at that time. 

That made us only one year apart in school; so, having the idea 
that we should go to a coeducational college together for the sake of 
companionship, our mother kept me out of high school for one year, 
ostensibly to learn to cook and keep house—but really to allow Vachel 
to catch up with me. So, beginning with our sophomore year, we were 


| inthe same class through the remaining three years of Springfield High 


School and the first three years of Hiram College. 

In high school Vachel took all the courses in science and was a star 
pupil in botany and zoology. It is true that his teacher, who later was 
his adored English critic and friend, Susan E. Wilcox, confessed that 


a premedical student. He was not really meant for anything scientific. 
His fellow students have many stories to tell of his ridiculous answers 


the dissecting room. 
I had a single room in one of the girls’ dormitories. WVachel was 


A allowed to come each night to tell me good night. The preceptress rang 
' awarning gong and said, ‘“‘Vachel’s coming up to the second floor, girls! | 


Vachel’s coming up now.” And so by special dispensation of the 
authorities we had our daily confab on the affairs of the world, or on 
whatever important problems Vachel had on his mind. I was the prac- 


| tical one so it was always necessary for me to remind Vachel, when our 


checks came, that his board bill must be paid first before the whole 
amount melted away in the bookstore and candy shop. 
One night toward the end of our junior year, Vachel suddenly 


° 


x 
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said, “Well, Olive, I've made up my mind. I’m writing home to tell 
Parents that I must go to art school. I just can’t be a doctor. You 
know I can’t. I'd be sure to kill people by mistake. I’m asking Parents 
to let me drop medicine and go to the Art Institute in Chicago next 
year. I want to learn how to really draw. I want to draw pictures 
that will make people think. I just can’t be a doctor. You know I can’t.” 

And so to art school he went ;—first to the Art Institute in Chicago 
for three years, and then to the Chase School of Art in New York for 
three years. 

During these art student years, constantly his mind was busy with 
the problems which he had been facing theoreticly for a long time. 
When a teacher emphasized the great progress in leisure and in oppor- 
tunities for growth in intellectual pursuits which the machine age had 
brought, it was Vachel who asked, “But how about the people who run 
the machines? Do they have more chance at life, liberty and the pursuit 
of happiness?” Nobody else seemed to have thought of that side of 
the question. Now Vachel had a chance to look for the answer himself. 
During the weekends, he and his closest friend of college days, Paul 
Wakefield, now a medical student in the University of Chicago, 
wandered through the slums and factory districts, and, with aching 
hearts, talked over together what they saw. They wondered why a 
democracy turned out to be like this; hovels and misery on one side of 
the city and palaces on the other. Vachel said, ‘““Why can’t these chil- 
dren playing in the streets and alleys have a chance to develop their 
minds and bodies so that each may contribute something to glorify our 
land? Their faces show that they have qualities of mind and heart of 
priceless worth to our nation. Why are they smothered out and given 

no chance?” And so he wrote “The Leaden-Eyed” and ‘Factory 
' Windows are Always Broken.” He wondered if life had to be like 
that. He cried out the question hoping someone would give the answer. 

Then, later on, he put his own answer in the words of one of his 
“moon-poems.” He called it “A Net to Snare the Moonlight,” and 
said that the person with faith in democracy and hope for the future 
would want the moon to look down and see all men possessing each his 
own plot of land, to be a net to snare the moonlight, a place to catch the 
dew and rain and to grow his own wheat—and not just wheat, but pop- 
pies too, as a symbol of beauty in addition to security. At Christmas 
time, as again he walked through Chicago’s slums and wondered about 
all these things, he cried out that the world would not be better or grow 
into the sort of world it should be for everyone until the spirit of love 
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2 and understanding and brotherhood came into the hearts of all. This 


poem he called “Star of my Heart.”’ 


Except the Christ be born again tonight 

In dreams of all men, saints and sons of shame, 
The world will never see his kingdom bright. 
Stars of all hearts, lead onward thro’ the night 
Past death-black deserts, doubts without a name, 
Past hills of pain and mountains of new sin 
To that far sky where mystic births begin 
Where dreaming ears the angel-song shall win. 
Our Christmas shall be rare at dawning there, 
And each shall find his brother fair, 

Like a little child within: 

All hearts of the earth shall find new birth 
And wake, no more to sin. 


He wanted children to be happy. He loved playing games with 


them so he originated some new ones he called poem-games, and ex- 
plained that they were to be used for dancing tunes, that groups of 
_ children (children of any age) should improvise their own dance steps 


to the rhythm of the rhymes instead of to the music of a band or a 
piano. Children loved doing them, especially the children in Angelo 
Patri’s school who wanted him to visit them each time he went to New 
York. Once a whole roomful of these children wrote poems for him 
and sent him a shower of poems in return for his reading of his poems 
to them. Some of their favorite poem-games were “Aladdin and the 
Jinn,” “The King of Yellow Butterflies,” “The Potatoes’ Dance,” and 


| the long elaborate one patterned after a Negro spiritual, called “King 


Solomon and the Queen of Sheba.” 

All his life he liked listening to the songs and Negro spirituals he ' 
heard in Springfield as he wandered about at night when his own work 
was done. So he wrote some poems patterned after these too and 


called them Negro sermons, and tried to get his friends to join in the 
| Tesponses as he gave the poems: “Daniel” and “Samson” and “Simon 
| Legree’’ who went down to the Devil, and old “John Brown” with his 
| shotgun laid across his knees and foreseeing the day of doom for all 
| who fail to love their fellow men. 


Then in August, 1914, when all the world was torn in anguish he 


' wrote “Abraham Lincoln Walks at Midnight,” in Springfield, Illinois, * 

» and asked “Who will bring white peace that he may sleep upon his 

' hillagain?” His answer was another poem written to celebrate Armis- 
tice Day, November, 1918, “Sew the Flags Together.” J 
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Sew the flags together. 
Do not tear them down. 
Hurl the worlds together. 






With your patchwork flag of brotherhood 

On high, 

With every silk 

In one flower-banner whirled— 

Rise, 

Citizens of one tremendous state, 

The United States of Europe, Asia, and the World. 









In spite of the appreciation and commendation of his teachers in 









medium of expression. His poems became his “pictures to make 
people think.” 


; Art School in Chicago and New York, the elaborate pen and ink 
P sketches he produced did not please the publishers to whom he tried to 
; sell them. They pronounced them too fantastic and mystical. Even 
| though Vachel wrote poems to explain the pictures, he could not sell the 
drawings, so, in the end, it was his word pictures which became his 















My BrotHEeR VACHEL 





Even in the scenes where he seems to be a silent figure, always 
his presence and his companionship are the central reality, the most 
important element, of life for me—the source from which I draw 
strength and inspiration for all I do and say and think—the origin of 
all dreams and plans for living—the one who gives me courage to carry 
on. 









Who can analyze or describe such a friendship as this of ours? 
In any venture of faith and courage it was he who held out the hope of 
eventual victory. It was he who wired to us “Childe Roland to the 
Dark Tower Came,” as his message, when the executive committee of 
the Foreign Christian Missionary Society, after months of discussion 
and conference, appointed my husband and me missionaries to China. 
It was his letters which helped to keep us there and to take us back to 
China again after three years’ discouraging conflict with problems of 
health. In all the days of my life Vachel’s plans and counsels for me 
were the anchor to my wandering soul, and the inspiration and flying 
banner to lead me on to that which he wished his sister to be. Without 
him I was less than half a person; with him I could conquer the earth. 

But in his own great humility he felt himself so small and unsuc- 
cessful an example of a person—so much a lame boy following the 
gleam—and so over-estimated all I thought and did and attempted— 
that that too was not only overwhelming and humbling, but also a com- 
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pelling urge to me to try to do the impossible for his sake—and be 
the person he dreamed I might be. 






Mupb AND Books 









It might have been in the midst of England so far as its inner 
atmosphere went—this home of ours on a corner of a muddy street in 
the muddy town of Springfield, Illinois. 

Outside, to the north, the large, rambling grounds of the gover- 
nor’s mansion; directly in front, the plain, wooden-spired Congrega- 
tional Church; and on the remaining corner, a dilapidated Negro tene- 
ment house and vacant lots with old rubbish heaps and mud, mud every- 
where. To the south of us, behind a high board fence, was another 
weedgrown space, sufficiently wide for two standard city lots, and 
then—the plain, one-story, colonial cottage which was the private school 
kept by our elderly neighbors, Mr. and Mrs. Brooks. 

Outside the house the dominant note in the picture was mud. In- 
side the house the dominant note was books ; books everywhere, shelves 
and shelves of books, bookcases and bookcases of books, and in the 
parlor, reproductions and copies of the old masters, photographs of 
Renaissance sculpture and painting, above the fireplace an alabaster 
plaque of the head of Michelangelo—with stones from the Forum and 
the Colosseum, and a lump of lava from Pompeii, barnacles from some 
old ship, white branching coral;—and on the two ends of the mantel, 
the small miniatures on porcelain made in Florence which Papa and 
Mama gave to each other when they became engaged. i 

It was a fascinating and puzzling parlor to small folks who just He 
couldn’t see why grownups liked pictures of old white statues, and F 
photographs of dead painters. Of course we knew that Papa and Mama id 
wanted us to understand that Michelangelo and Raphael were people 
everybody knew about and that we too would like them some day, but 
for the life of us we couldn’t see why. 

And then there were those impressive “Art Treasures of America” 
that came every little while, great black cloth-covered books with fas- 
cinating strings to tie them shut, filled with steel engravings that Mama 
said were copies of the best paintings owned in America—not great 
pictures such as Raphael’s and Botticellis—but great to be owned in 
America. Some of them we liked, especially one of two girls with a 
bird. The rest weren’t much. The only really interesting thing was 
reading our names printed in the beginning: “Bought by Dr. Vachel T. 
Lindsay for his daughters, Olive C. and Isabel Frazee Lindsay.” And 
Vachel, who liked pictures, wasn’t in it at all! Wasn’t that queer, now? 
Of course, though, it was because girls were the ones who should 
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paint pictures. Our mother was always at it—but boys grew up to be 
doctors like their fathers and Vachel was going to be a doctor. That 
was decided and was printed in the Jilinois State Journal the day after 
he was born, way back in November, 1879. I read it over many times 
in Mama’s big black scrapbook: “Dr. Vachel Thomas Lindsay now 
has a son to help him in his profession. The young Nicholas Vachel 
arrived last night.”’ 

Outside all was mud. Inside all was books—books and pictures. 

Here are the names of the books which stand out in my earliest 
memory picture: Elizabeth Barrett Browning all in brown as she 
ought to be, and two Roberts right next to her, a big one and a little one 
“with notes”; then Shelley and Burns, Keats and Byron, Tennyson, 
Milton, Wordsworth, and Coleridge; Ruskin next to Lubke’s two- 
volume “History of Art.” I liked these art books outside (not inside 
though) because they were such a pretty shade of red. There were 
Emerson’s “Essays” and Lamb and Carlyle and Rawlinson’s “Ancient 
Egypt,” Prescott, and a long row of leather-bound books my mother 
said were Latin—the names were Livy, Sallust, Horace, Cicero, Caesar, 
and Virgil—the ones I remember, but I couldn’t read the names on 
that row of guidebooks which came next; “Just Europe,” we said to 
each other, and Vachel and I were tired of hearing about Europe and 
art galleries and Scottish lakes and castles and towers. 

Next to the volumes of Chambers’ “Encyclopedia” was Lamb’s 
“Tales from Shakespeare” which Vachel and I read a bit later, being 
admonished not to neglect the real tales in the big leather-bound Shake- 
speare next to our own book. 

On the lowest shelf in the bookcase were our magazines, Babyland 
and Our Little Men and Women, and our very own books. Of these 
Grimm’s “Fairy Tales” we both loved best of all. It was really Vachel’s, 
and Mama taught him to read from it first instead of from primers 
and first and second readers as she had taught me. Then we had 
“Swiss Family Robinson,” “Arabian Nights,’’ and Hans Christian An- 
dersen in four small green volumes inscribed “To Olive Crouch Lind- 
say, six years old, from Papa, October tenth, eighteen eighty-three.” 

Next above our own books were the ones which Mama read aloud 
to us: Dickens’ “Child’s History of England,” “The Story of the 
' Bible,” and Charlotte Yonge’s “Child’s History of Greece” and 
“Child’s History of Rome’”—and a row of Walter Scott that Papa 
read aloud to Mama at night after supper, while she sat and darned, 
and Vachel and I listened as long as we could stay, to hear about Ivanhoe 
and Waverley and other brave heroes. Of these Richard Coeur de Lion 
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was my favorite for always, but Vachel liked them all in turn, different 
ones on different days. 

On Sunday afternoons Papa went to the church, to the official 
board meeting. Mama sat with us on the front porch, with a small red 
box at her side, a most important box, that held a lot of pieces of striped 
peppermint and lemon stick candy and some peanuts for quiet children. 
She read aloud to us from those young folks histories of Greece and 
Rome and told us about Odin and Thor and the Norse gods that weren’t 
in those books. And then we talked about the Druids and their worship 
in Britain and how it differed from these others on the mainland of 
Europe. 

This is a six-year-old’s memory of the books that impressed me. 
It was only the covers and titles of these books which I read—for I 
could read those at six. Most of the insides of those books I myself 
did not read while | lived in that house. I read about them in English 
literature at high school and college and read sample passages in text- 
books as everyone else did. But Vachel read many of the books for 
himself while we were in high school just because he iiked them. He 
talked to me about them till | felt that I knew them too on his recom- 
mendation. Years afterward, when I did read for myself those I cared 
about, it seemed that I must be rereading them. They had been friends 
of Vachel’s such a long time that of course they were my friends too. 

In the earliest days, Edgar Allen Poe was the only American in 
the poet’s row of the bookcase—but later when we were in the Stuart 
School, Longfellow and Whittier and Lowell were added. Vachel and 
I were big children then, and were taking our turns at reading aloud 
in the evening from “Ben Hur” and from “Zenobia, or the Fall of 
Palmyra,” and from Stanley’s “In Darkest Africa” and from George 
W. Cable’s southern novels. We heard Papa and Mama. talking of 
reading Tolstoi “after the children went to bed’’—and discussing Whit- 
man and the Pre-Raphaelites and people we didn’t care about. They 
seemed to be still talking about them next morning at the breakfast 
table—after the Bible lesson was over. 

That Bible lesson before breakfast was the one unescapable part 
of the day’s program. As children we never tired or wished to escape 
it. But after Vachel and I grew older often we were “learning our 
verses’ on the way downstairs to the library, and consequently in great 
danger of forgetting them because of lack of thoroughness in prepara- 
tion. We had to make up for that before the week was over, though, 
for as a review we were obliged to recite half the text of the Sunday 
School lesson on Friday morning and the remaining half on Saturday. 
And each morning Mama told us what Professor Wakefield considered 
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important in this week’s Sunday School lesson or what Professor 

McGarvey or President Loos had said about the chapter when she was 

a young teacher in Lexington, Kentucky, and went each Sunday to 

Brother McGarvey’s church. Sometimes she even explained to us how 

| Alexander Campbell and Isaac Errett regarded a passage of Scripture, 

| and several times, when it fitted into the lesson, she told of the greatest 
sermon she ever heard O. A. Burgess preach, on ‘What Think Ye of 
Christ; Whose Son is He?” 

When we were very small we didn’t have to learn all this grown-up 
Sunday School lesson, for then we were still in Mrs. Coleman’s infant 
class, so we just learned nice verses, like the beatitudes and ‘“The Lord is 
my shepherd.” And the smallest child always could say “Little children 
love another’’ every day, or “Blessed are the peacemakers.” These 
were left for Isabel when Vachel was three and I was five. Isabel was 
a year and a half old so she could take her turn at verses, even though 
she couldn’t go to Sunday School with us yet. 

When Sunday morning came, Mama was busier than ever. She 
gave the directions about the dinner; she helped button up the unruly 
buttons at the back of my dress, and last of all she brushed Vachel’s 
yellow curls carefully around her finger with his brush, so they would 
be all smooth and nice when he started to church. 

Mama took her Bible and Peloubet’s “Notes” and her own note- 
book of questions she had prepared for her pupils to look up during 
the week—and we started to Sunday School. 

Mama went to her own section where the Bible Class was stationed 
with grownups of various ages from white-haired Brother Lavely to 
the young Charlie Kane and Edward Anderson who were her pet pupils 
at looking up the hard questions. 

But Vachel and I solemnly took our way to the cheery room be- 
hind the pulpit where the infant class was gathering. We waited very 
quietly while our teacher, with all the purposeful force of her father, 
Judge Stephen T. Logan himself, unlocked the little door at the side of 
the organ and got out her Bible and quarterly and Buds of Hope our 
four-page primary leaflet, for the class. 

“What do you want to sing, children?” she said, and above all the 
other answers rang out, “Bringing in the Sheaves.” So it was “Bring- 
ing in the Sheaves” we sang, and truly rejoiced in singing it. 

“Now children, who made you? Answer all together, who made 
you?” 

“God!” we cried, for we all knew that. 

“Who was the first man?” 

“Adam,” came the answer. 
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“Who was the first woman?” 

“Eve,” and that too was correct—but from then on various ones 
had to drop out of the chorus, especially when we got as far as Shem, 
Ham, and Japheth. So a second time she went back to the beginning, 
but this time she said, 

“All together, everybody answer—but Ollie Lindsay. You keep 
still, Ollie. I want the rest to tell.” 

So then it was up to Vachel to keep up the honor of the family. 
He braced himself, stopped dreaming and wondering why it all was, 
and piped up—all the answers? That part I can’t remember. If he 
didn’t know them that Sunday, he must have by the next, for I surely 
tried hard to teach him what he needed to know—and I always knew 
the answers and never wondered over them at all. 

The next week Vachel too knew all the answers. He trusted his 
big sister. I taught them all to him as we took our daily walk around 
the governor’s square. Vachel held by one chubby hand. to the handle 
of the trundling baby carriage which I so proudly guided with our little 
sister Isabel riding in state within. She was the beautifulest baby and 
we were very careful and very proud as we took her for her ride. 

The neighbors remonstrated with our mother that Vachel and I 
were very young to take the baby out all by ourselves. Mama thought 
it strange the neighbors could not see that we were very careful children 
and of course it was all right. 

Now Sunday came again—and when all of us had told the answers 
to the questions and the Buds of Hope were clutched tightly in each 
childish hand, Mrs. Coleman made a very important announcement: 
“T want you all to draw pictures for me. Each child may draw a picture 
of our nice new church and bring it to me next Sunday here at Sunday 
School.” 

That afternoon we made them, Vachel and I. I remember just 
how they looked. Mine was straight and square and most evenly drawn, 
every corner exactly right. Vachel’s was large and sprawling—and 
rambling all over the big paper, and besides the church he put in people, 
and he added the walk in front of the church—and another long, 
path-like walk besides. 

Our mother asked Vachel what all the people in the picture were 
for. “Why, Mama, don’t you see?” he said, “Right here on the church 
steps, Papa is saying goodbye to Brother Coleman while the janitor 
locks the church door. This is Mrs. Coleman in the carriage waiting 
for Mr. Coleman—and here on the governor’s walk half way home is 
you, Mama. You just got tired out waiting for Papa to finish talking 
so you went on home to see if dinner was ready.”’ So—of all the pic- 
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tures in our class it was Vachel’s that had to be passed around and 
showed to all the grownups—for Mrs. Coleman thought it was a most 
interesting picture and she told Brother Allen, the preacher, about it 
and showed it to Mrs. Pasfield too—and to lots of people—and they 
all laughed because Vachel made such a funny picture and put people 
in it with the church. 

Outside all was mud. Inside all was books—books and pictures. 

Outside all was mud, till one day something happened. The mud 
was conquered. Men came with big wagonsful of chopped cedar, nice, 
round, sweet-smelling, circular blocks, which they fitted together and 
pounded down, and then filled in with sand and gravel spread through 
all the cracks; and the mud was conquered. We had paved streets. 
Springfield became a city instead of a muddy town. 

And the books inside the house, were they conquered? Yes, they 
too began to be conquered about the same time as the mud. Vachel and 
I started reading them, reading and reading, reading, just as our father 
and mother did, and, for a long time, we worked at the conquest of 
those books, till we ourselves were conquered by them. ‘Then again, 
after a long time, we began to outgrow the books, to overthrow their 
power, to think in words and patterns of our own, not in the patterns 
of the books. But first the books conquered us as mud conquered our 
city. It was a long, long space of time, a long road from the days of 
the first beginning of the conquest to the days of the latter cycle, when 
we were free and truly ourselves. 

Always it was Vachel who led in this conquest for freedom from 
book tyranny. I accepted it. What was in a book, a book of the 
standard which the world called classic, must be true, was written for 
our acceptance, and I did accept it. But Vachel questioned, and 
wondered why, no matter what the book. And he asked me why too, 
but he himself gave me the answer. For me, the book was sufficient; 
I was willing to receive it. So through all the years, we two talked 
over the books we read, I receiving them at face value, Vachel puzzling 
me by his questions and his own thoughts at variance with those he 
read. As with the books, so with all we did and planned together, | 
accepted what our father and mother planned as a matter of course; 
Vachel wanted to think of why they didn’t plan a different way. 


Our THREE LITTLE ANGEL SISTERS 


Every Saturday morning Vachel and I picked the flowers in the 
back garden, and the daisies and pansies in the flower bed along the 
north side of the house, and the yellow calendulas in the wide flower 
bed on the south side of the house. And we divided up the pretty 
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baskets and the jars and plates and bowls, and fixed the flowers for 
the cemetery. 

Always on Saturday noon when he came home to dinner our father 
hitched old Charlie to the big carriage for us, and he took the skittish 
Tom for his buggy so Mama could drive Vachel and me with all the 
flowers to the cemetery in the afternoon. 

We loved fixing the flowers, Vachel and I. We always fixed blue 
ageratum and purple pansies in Isabel’s basket, and yellow calendulas 
for brown-eyed Esther and all sorts of gay mixed-up ones for our curly- 
headed baby sister Endora who called herself “Dodo.” 

All three of our little sisters slept in one little bed with a nice 
white marble edge to it and the head of the bed was divided with curves 
to divide the names. There was a nice little story for each little sister 
with dates to it. And all together in one place it said “Beloved daugh- 
ters of Vachel T. and Catharine F. Lindsay.”’ There was beautiful 
shiny myrtle all over the little bed. It was a green bed, you see, with a 
white border all round, and when we put the blue flowers under Isabel’s 
name and the yellow flowers on the other outside place under Esther’s 
name, and the lovely mixed-up flowers in the middle under Dodo’s name 
and another longish wide platter of touch-me-nots and pink English 
daisies at the foot of the bed in the middle, and our Mama watered 
the myrtle and the flowers with her watering can that she hid behind 
the rosebush, it was a beautiful bed and we knew our sisters liked it. 

You see our little sisters were sick a long, long time. They had 
scarlet fever and milk poisoning and diphtheria all mixed up together. 
They just got tired out with so many kinds of sickness, so they went up 
to heaven to live with God where they wouldn’t be sick any more. 

Our grandma Frazee told our mother, ““The three little girls were 
such good, obedient and loving children, not willful and naughty like 
Ollie and Vachel, that they didn’t need to meet the troubles of life to 
learn to be good.” 

Vachel and I agreed with our grandma about the naughtiness part, 
for we both were very naughty, disobedient children, lots of times. One 
time I remember I got mad at my cousin Ruby and I threw one of 
Vachel’s blocks at her—and it didn’t hit Ruby at all but it nearly hit my 
little baby cousin, Elyvon, in the head right by her eye. I might have 
killed her, Mama said. And it was on a woman’s missionary society 
day, and Mama was all dressed to go to the church, with her hat on and 
everything, and she had to take off her hat and take me upstairs to the 
front spare bedroom, and take along the little pony whip she got to whip - 
Vachel when he was a naughty boy; only she hardly ever had whipped 
him with it, only showed it to him sometimes. She held me by the hand 
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and said to me, “How can | go down to the church and try to talk to the 
missionary society ladies about the kingdom of God, and only be think- 
ing all the time about my naughty little girl at home who let herself 
get so angry she nearly hit her baby cousin?” 

And our mama just felt so bad and looked so solemn and I was so 
sorry I didn’t know what to do with myself anyway. 

And my mama didn’t whip me. She just looked very sad and dis- 
appointed with me and told me to stay in that spare bedroom and be 
quiet and think what I’d done. And she went downstairs and | saw 
her out the front window when she went down the front stone steps so 
slowly with her head looking down, and not fast the way she usually 
walked and I knew she was still remembering what a naughty child 
her Ollie was and wondering how she could stand up and talk to other 
people about the kingdom of God on earth with a naughty little girl 
back at home, upstairs having to meditate. 

I felt so bad about it all, that this time I didn’t even try to read any 
more in “David Copperfield,” that I usually tried to read when | was 
naughty and had to meditate. I never did get very far in it for I didn't 
like it anyway, but it was the only book in the upstairs bookcase that 
had talking in it and looked like a book little girls would read. 


SPRINGFIELD IN 1917 


Furlough year in Springfield in 1917. The whole city one big 
family welcoming us home, joyfully, yet tearfully, because of Mary’s 
absence. Vachel now the head of the old house because of Papa’s frail 
state of health. 

“Not at home till 6 p. m., Clara,” he calls as he goes to his room 
after breakfast. ‘‘But you’re at home for lunch, aren’t you, Vachel?” 
“Sure, I’m here to play with the children, but not to answer telephone 
calls. Not at home till 6 p. m., Clara,” and so our day begins. 

We had tried to start for America, the four children and I, in 
March. Our passage was engaged on the big President liner to sail on 
the 19th of March. Paul was to follow us a few months later. This 
would give Vachel and Mary the spring term in an American school to 
help them in their adjustment so that the full year to follow could be 
used to best advantage. 

It was Vachel Wakefield’s second year in the Shanghai boarding 
school. Mary at Christmas time begged to go back with Vachel. ‘“‘Just 
for six weeks, Mama, till you come to take us to America.” So I fixed 
her school outfit and Paul took her back with Vachel at the end of their 
jolly Luchowfu Christmas days. We scarcely said goodbye as she 
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waved so gaily from the sedan chair that bright January day. “Only 
six weeks, Mama,” she said and smiled her radiant smile, and rode away. 

But on the 19th day of March instead of the cablegram to announce 
our sailing, the message to Springfield was “Mary died today. Scarlet 
fever. Sailing postponed,” and we went sadly back to Luchowfu to our 
violets that spoke of Mary, and waited for another ship when Paul, 
too came along. 

How kind the Springfield people were! No words can picture 
what it meant. They seemed to be one big family of ours, these people 
our father and mother had loved so many years. For their sake they 
loved us too, and Vachel and I were part of their lives because of our 
father and mother. The postman who brought us our mail in the morn- 
ing was the same man who more than ten years before came daily to 
the house at 727 South 5th Street, where Paul and I first went to house- 
keeping and where we lived again in 1908 and 1909 when Mary was 
a baby. The clerks in all the main stores of the town were old friends 
with familiar faces. Even the janitor and the truck driver and the 
men who drove the coal wagon, people we had never seen before at all, 
seemed old friends to me. Surely there could be no such atmosphere 
of love and friendliness anywhere else in the world as here in this, our 
city, that was truly home. 

The upper, east apartment looking out on the old house was ours 
that year. Our ten-year-old Vachel went faithfully to the Edwards 
School, and less faithfully to music lessons with Mrs. Frank Waller 
Allen. 

Catharine, four, and Martha, two years old, and a young nurse- 
maid helped me keep house while Paul carried on his own pursuits in 
Massachusetts, in Harvard School of Tropical Medicine, and in West- 
field T. B. Sanitorium under a Rockefeller fellowship. 

The high spot of each day came at noon when the three children 
and I came over to dinner with “Gocky” and “Baba” and “Uncle Boy.” 
No need to prompt the babies, “Eat your food.” They ran races with 
each other to see who would finish first, then scampered down from 
high chairs to grab their uncle’s hand and go to look for Santa Claus 
through all the downstairs rooms. Even in Gocky’s dark coat closet, 
they looked behind the clothes hanging there, and behind the hatrack 
in the hall and the sofa in the parlor, then the bookcases in the library, 
and back again to the dining room to start another game, for Santa 
Claus they never found, though they looked for him every day. So 
then they chanted their new poem about the little turtle which Uncle 
Boy was making up especially for Martha. That was fun. They liked 
it, and they liked playing King Solomon and being two stately Queens 
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of Sheba, bowing low to Uncle Boy who bowed so very low to them. 

Then all too soon it was over. ‘Time for naps,” he told them, so 
we went home and he went back upstairs calling over the banister, 
“Six o'clock, Clara. I'll be in at six.” 


VACHEL LINDSAY—JOHNNY APPLESEED—YET SPEAKING 


There stood by his side, as he died: 
Buddha, St. Francis; no others could praise him. 
They were there, in the name of the Ancient of Days. 


Lord, make us Buddhas, dreaming. 


“Tn the continuous flow of time, there emerges, now and then, one 
super-soul who dares be frank about what he feels for the other mem- 
bers of the human family to which we all belong. Such a man was 
Vachel Lindsay, who not only felt deeply for his fellow man, but 
prophetically saw what was needed in human relationships. His realis- 
tic message is no small one to be brushed aside, but one to be recon- 
sidered . . . What Vachel Lindsay had to say is undoubtedly more 
pertinent for us today than it was even when it was written.”’ 


“The people who read ‘The Congo,’ ‘The Santa Fé Trail’ or other 
of Vachel Lindsay’s poems popular for their chanting, music-like quali- 
ties, know the poet as a talented ballad singer. They do not know the 
Vachel Lindsay, who, in the early 1900s, talked to Pennsylvania coal 
miners about trade unions, the Vachel Lindsay who spent his Spring- 
field evenings teaching the Ridgely miners to read English, the Vachel 
Lindsay who assailed hypocritical lip service to democracy and asked 
for social reform in an age when people had not heard of the term. 


“Vachel Lindsay never lost faith in the great mass of Americans. 
On his long tramps through the country, he talked to them, shared their 
scanty meals and poorly furnished homes. In return he read to them 
what the great men of all ages had written and they listened eagerly. 
Vachel Lindsay knew these people of America and he never lost his faith 
in their ability to live beautiful, just lives if given the opportunity.” 


During the past ten years of reading Vachel’s poems to school and 
college groups, and woman’s clubs and community forums, constantly 
people come up to tell me their experience as high school students or 
college students, in the days when Vachel himself went about reading 
the poems. They speak with deep feeling of what his admonitions and 
his poems meant to them when they first heard him. Most of them 
emphasize his influence on their afterlives as something outstanding 
in their experience. In an age when most teachers confined their teach- 
ing to textbook statements, with no hint of their own ideas, Vachel’s 


~ 4Harper G. Brown, Wellesley College, English Department. 
*Charlotte Levitan, Daily Maroon, University of Chicago. 
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voice of conviction and his advice to people to think through problems 
for themselves, was in great contrast to the rest. His constructive 
thinking inspired his hearers, and gave them courage to go ahead in 
their own thinking even if it were at variance with accepted opinion, 
and out of the usual groove. 

The center of all Vachel’s thinking and writing was his deep de- 


sire to help people understand more clearly the meaning of democracy, ~ 


instead of using it only as a slogan, and never seriously trying to live 
up to it. That is why he gave, in his poems, pictures of all kinds of 
people—Negroes, pioneers, politicians—and heroes of every age and 
race from St. Francis and Columbus to Bryan and Woodrow Wilson. 

Among all these heroes of Vachel’s, Johnny Appleseed was his 
ideal American, the one he tried hardest to follow. Just as his hero 
spent his life tramping the uncharted forests of Ohio and Indiana and 
the wilderness tracts, alone, planting young apple trees for the settlers 
who were to come after him, so Vachel went about in his own lonely 
way, planting seeds of thought about brotherhood and about his ever- 
expanding vision of democracy and of a fuller life for all mankind. 
Some of this seed fell upon good ground and sprang up to give new 
meaning, and new life to those who came afterward, just as Johnny 
Appleseed’s apple trees bore flowers and fruit for the settlers who 
followed him into the wilderness. 

Last May, in a small Ohio college, one of these rare bursts of bloom 
occurred to gladden and inspire all who were near. This was the pres- 
entation of Eunice Kettering’s choral setting for Vachel’s poem “In 
Praise of Johnny Appleseed” by the Ashland College Chapel Choir, 
directed by Mrs. Dorothy Garrigus and accompanied by Miss Helen J. 
King, all members of the music faculty of the college. Only two weeks 
before this date, the world premiere of this composition for chorus and 
orchestra had been given in New York on a nation-wide hook-up of 
the Columbia Broadcasting System, by the Schola Cantorum, Hugh 
Ross conducting, and the C. B. S. Orchestra accompanying them. This 
presentation was a feature of the National Federation of Music Clubs’ 
Festival, since the Johnny Appleseed setting was one of two prize-win- 
ning compositions in the nation-wide contest sponsored by the Na- 
tional Federation of Music Clubs. Only the first section of the three- 
part poem was presented in the radio premiere, but the entire work 
was given by the Ashland College Chapel Choir for their College Fes- 
tival on May 16. 

As T listened to the stupendous chords of Miss King’s accompani- 
ment, I seemed to see, mingled with the faces of the College Chapel 
Choir, a host of other faces—Joseph Auslander, Norman Corwin, 
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Davis Edwards, literally hundreds of people whose stories of hearing 
Vachel long ago were similar in effect. Not only was the song “In 
Praise of Johnny Appleseed.”” To me it was also for that follower 
of his who went about sowing seeds of thought, one who preferred 
to “live in mankind” rather than “to live in a name,” for Vachel too 


. . . Saw our wide nation, each State a flower, 

Each petal a park for holy feet, 

With wild fawns merry on every street, 

With wild fawns merry on every street, 

The vista of ten thousand years, flower-lighted and complete. 


He said: 


A city is not builded in a day: 
Our little town cannot complete her soul 
Till countless generations pass away. 


We must have many Lincoln-hearted men. 

A city is not builded in a day. 

And they must do their work, and come and go, 
While countless generations pass away. 


It takes three thousand years to make a California redwood, 
and it will take three thousand years to make an American city. 


Recently a friend gave to me a whole series of letters Vachel 
wrote in 1917-1919—most revealing of his thoughts in those turbulent 
years, and pointing the way for our thinking now in a similar time. 
Constantly he wrote of America in terms of his dream city, the Spring- 
field of 2018, two hundred years after the admission of Illinois into 
the Union. He gave the best years of his life to working on the mysti- 
cal book about a world government, which he called ““The Golden Book 
of Springfield.” In this he tried to give a picture of the working out 
of his democratic dream. Half fantasy, half adaption of the Spring- 
field of our day, it is a baffling study to most readers, but truly re- 
warding for its unexpected interludes of sheer beauty in the midst of 
the kaleidoscopic story of the winged golden book and its effect on 
those who beheld it. 

As Padraic Colum wrote in his review of “The Golden Book”’ in 
the New Republic of January 19, 1921, it is ina way, an extension and 
elaboration of the ideas in the poem about censers swinging over the 
town, which Vachel wrote much earlier, and called “The Soul of the 
City Receives the Gift of the Holy Spirit.” One sentence of Mr. 
Colum’s review especially stands out in my mind, “Is it not a measure 
of Vachel Lindsay’s achievement that he can make us jealous of the 
year 2018?” To further quote this excellent review, “In the Spring- 
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field of 2018 there are whites and blacks; there are Catholics, Protest- 
ants, Jews and Christian Scientists. They have come to terms, or they 
are coming to terms, with each other’s creeds and hereditaments. Each 
one’s religion and each one’s racial gift is being allowed to flow un- 


impeded, thus making for a richer social and spiritual life . . . Vachel 
' Lindsay puts forward a generous Americanism—a creed that is not 


exclusive, but catholic and inclusive.” 
Armistice Day 1918 came while Vachel was still hard at work on 


| his “Golden Book.” He stopped long enough to write the ringing 
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poem ‘‘Sew the Flags Together’ for his friend, William Stanley Braith- 
| waite’s “Victory Anthology” which was issued at once after Armistice 


» Day. 


Highly establish, 
In the name of God, 
The United States of Europe, Asia, and the World. 

About this same time, Vachel made his own rainbow flag after the 
plan the poem suggests. He took the flag page from the big dictionary 
and pieced together in harmonious color scheme, the flags from each 
nation in the world. This he called his International Flag for the World 
Government of 2018. He said this Rainbow Flag should be flying be- 
side the Star Spangled Banner in the Springfield of that day, “both 
objects of devotion of all good citizens. It will be a sewing together 
of all the flags of mankind which have survived to that hour. It will 
disturb few old loyalties, while establishing a new one; it will intro- 
duce no new element except the idea of union. There will be no regard 
for alliances or hostilities in the making of the banner, but the flags will 
be arranged in alphabetical order or some such impartial way.” 

These words from well-known poems have redoubled meaning for 
us today as we try to think in terms of “one world” and of the “four 
freedoms” and of building a new world of fuller life for all men. The 
thousands, known and unknown, who go back for renewal of courage, 
to that fearless voice which cried, 


Who will bring white peace 
That he may sleep upon his hill again? 


surely cannot fail to bring closer our dreams for a better world. 
For whom is Vachel Lindsay still speaking ? 


“THE PROUD FARMER” AND “ALEXANDER CAMPBELL” 


As children Vachel and I spent our summers on our grand father’s 
large farm in Rush County, Indiana. Grandfather Frazee was a stu- 
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dent at Bethany under Alexander Campbell and he and my grandmother 
were staunch and reverent followers of his all their days. Never a day 
passed that we did not hear references to important teachings of his 
on this subject or that. The haloed head of Alexander Campbell looked 
down upon us from above the fireplace, and rows of calf-bound Mil- 
lennial Harbingers stood out impressively on the crowded bookcase 
shelves. Our grandfather himself preached every Sunday for forty- 
five years at the little Fayetteville Church (the post office was called 
Orange) and never received a salary or expected one. The Sunday 
preaching was part of his regular routine just as his farming was on 
weekdays, and his organizing of various community projects for the 
general good. He was typical of a host of pioneer Disciples in the cen- 
tral states at that time, and not the Disciples only but Methodists and 
Baptists as well, who were the saving salt of their own communities. 
Vachel included the poem about our grandfather, “The Proud Farmer” 
in the group he recited most often to illustrate his “gospel of beauty,” 
as an example of the sort of life we all would do well to emulate in 
earnest devotion to the ideals received from those who had been given 
the vision of a true democracy.—O. L. W. 


THE PROUD FARMER 
(In memory of FE. S. Frazee, Rush County, Indiana) 


Into the acres of the newborn state 
He poured his strength, and plowed his ancient name, 
And, when the traders followed him, he stood 
Towering above their furtive souls and tame. 


That brow without a stain, that fearless eye 
Oft left the passing stranger wondering 

To find such knighthood in the sprawling land, 
To see a democrat well-nigh a king. 


He lived with liberal hand, with guests from far, 
With talk and joke and fellowship to spare,— 
Watching the wide world’s life from sun to sun, 
Lining his walls with books from everywhere. 


He read by night, be built his world by day. 
The farm and house of God to him were one. 

For forty years he preached and plowed and wrought— 
A statesman in the fields, who bent to none. 


His plowmen-neighbors were as lords to him. 
His was an ironside, democratic pride. 

He served a rigid Christ, but served him well— 
And, for a lifetime, saved the countryside. 
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Here lie the dead, who gave the church their best 
Under his fiery preaching of the word. 

They sleep with him beneath the ragged grass. . . 
The village withers, by his voice unstirred. 


And tho’ his tribe be scattered to the wind 
From the Atlantic to the China Sea, 

Yet do they think of that bright lamp he burned 
Of family worth and proud integrity. 


And many a sturdy grandchild hears his name 
In reverence spoken, till he feels akin 

To all the lion-eyed who build the world— 
And lion-dreams begin to burn within. 


ALEXANDER CAMPBELL 
I. My FATHERS CAME FROM KENTUCKY 


I was born in Illinois,— 
Have lived there many days. 
And I have Northern words, 
And thoughts, 

And ways. 


But my great-grandfathers came 
To the west with Daniel Boone, 
And taught his babes to read, 
And heard the redbird’s tune; 


And heard the turkey’s call, 

And stilled the panther’s cry, 

And rolled on the blue-grass hills, 
And looked God in the eye. 


And feud and Hell were theirs; 
Love, like the moon’s desire, 
Love like a burning-mine, 

Love like rifle-fire. 


[ tell tales out of school 

Till these Yankees hate my style. 
Why should the young cad cry, 
Shout with joy for a mile? 


Why do I faint with love 
Till the prairies dip and reel? 
My heart is a kicking horse 
Shod with Kentucky steel. 


No drop of my blood from north 
Of Mason and Dixon’s line. 
And this racer in my breast 
Tears my ribs for a sign. 
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But I ran in Kentucky hills 

Last week. They were hearth and home. 

And the church at Grassy Springs, 

Under the redbird’s wings : 
Was peace and honeycomb. ¥ 


II. WRITTEN IN A YEAR WHEN MAny oF My PEOPLE DIED 


I have begun to count my dead. 
They wave green branches 
Around my head, 

Put their hands upon my sholders, 
Stand behind me, 

Fly above me— 

Presences that love me. 

They watch me daily, 
Murmuring, gravely, gaily, 
Praising, reproving, readily. 
And every year that company 
Grows the greater steadily. 

And every day I count my dead. 
In robes of sunrise, blue and red. 


III. A RuyMED AppreEss To ALL RENEGADE CAMPBELLITES, 
ExHoRTING THEM TO RETURN 


I 


O prodigal son, O recreant daughter, 

When broken by the death of a child 

You called for the graybeard Campbellite elder, 

Who spoke as of old in the wild. 

His voice held echoes of the deep woods of Kentucky. 
He towered in apostolic state, . 
While the portrait of Campbell emerged from the dark: 
That genius beautiful and great. 

And millennial trumpets poised, half lifted, 

Millennial trumpets that wait. 


II 


Like the woods of old Kentucky 

The memories of childhood 

Arch up to where gold chariot wheels go ringing, 

To where the precious airs are terraces and roadways 
For witnesses to God, forever singing. 
Like Mammoth Cave, Kentucky, the memories of childhood F 
Go in and in forever underground 

To river and fountain of whispering and mystery 

And many a haunted hall without a sound. 4 
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To Indian hoards and carvings and graveyards unexplored. 

To pits so seep a torch turns to a star 

Whirling ’round and going down to the deepest rocks of earth, 
To the fiery roots of forests brave and far. 


III 


As I built cob-houses with small cousins on the floor: 
(The talk was not meant for me). 

Daguerreotypes shone. The back log sizzled 

And my grandmother traced the family tree. 

Then she swept to the proverbs of Campbell again. 
And we glanced at the portrait of that most benign of men 
Looking down through the evening gleam 

With a bit of Andrew Jackson’s air, 

More of Henry Clay 

And the statesmen of Thomas Jefferson’s day: 
With the face of age, 

And the flush of youth, 

And that air of going on, forever free. 


For once uponatime.. . 

Long, longago. . . 

In the holy forest land 

There was a jolly pre-millennial band, 

When that text-armed apostle, Alexander Campbell 
Held deathless debate with the wicked “infi-del.” 
The clearing was a picnic ground. 

Squirrels were barking. 

The seventeen-year locust charged by. 

Wild turkeys perched on high. 

And millions of wild pigeons 

Broke the limbs of trees, 

Then shut out the sun, as they swept on their way. 
But ah, the wilder dove of God flew down 

To bring a secret glory, and to stay, 

With the proud hunter-trappers, patriarchs that came 
To break bread together and to pray 

And oh the music of each living throbbing thing 
When Campbell arose, 

A pillar of fire, 

The great high priest of the Spring. 


He stepped from out the Brush Run Meeting House 
To make the big woods his cathedrals, 

The river his baptismal font, 

The rolling clouds his bells, 

The storming skies his waterfalls, 

His pastures and his wells. 

Despite all sternness in his word 
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Richer grew the rushing blood 
Within our fathers’ coldest thought. 
Imagination at the flood 

Made flowery all they heard. 

The deep communion cup 

Of the whole South lifted up. 


Who were the witnesses, the great cloud of witnesses 
With which he was compassed around ? 

The heroes of faith from the days of Abraham 
Stood on that blue-grass ground— 

While the battle-ax of thought 

Hewed to the bone 

That the utmost generation 

Till the world was set right 

Might have an America their own. 

For religion Dionysian 

Was far from Campbell’s doctrine. 


He preached with faultless logic 

An American Millennium: 

The social order 

Of a realist and farmer 

With every neighbor 

Within stone wall and border. 

And the tongues of flame came down 
Almost in spite of him. 

And now all but that Pentecost is dim. 


IV 


I walk the forest by the Daniel Boone trail 
By guide posts quaint. 

And the blazes are faint 

In the rough old bark 

Of silver poplars 

And elms once slim, 

Now monoliths tall. 

I walk the aisle, 

The cathedral hall 

This is haunted still 

With chariots dim, is 
Whispering still ' 
With debate and call. 


I come to you from Campbell, 
Turn again, prodigal 
Haunted by his name! 
Artist, singer, builder, 

The forest’s son or daughter! 
You, the blasphemer 
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Will yet know repentance, 

And Campbell old and gray 

Will lead you to the dream-side 
Of a pennyroyal river. 

While your proud heart is shaken 
Your confession will be taken 

And your sins baptized away. 


You, statesman-philosopher, 

Sage with high conceit 

Who speak of revolutions, in long words, 

And guide the little world as best you may: 

I come to you from Campbell 

And say he rides your way 

And will wait with you the coming of his day. 
His horse still threads the forest, 

Though the storm be roaring down . 

Campbell enters now your log-house door. 
Indeed you make him welcome, after many years, 
While the children build cob-houses on the floor. 


Let a thousand prophets have their due. 

Let each have his boat in the sky. 

But you were born for his secular millennium 

With the old Kentucky forest blooming like Heaven, 
And the redbirds flying high. 











UNPUBLISHED LETTERS OF VACHEL LINDSAY 
LETTERS TO ELEANOR DOUGHERTY 


[Parts of letters to Eleanor Dougherty (Walter Hampden’s sister), Vachel’s 
dancing partner in his demonstrations of his poem-games in Mandel Hall, University 
of Chicago, 1916, and in New York the following year. When this was written 
Eleanor was a volunteer nurse in France, where she met her friend, Francois Trives, 
whom she married a few years later. Eleanor last summer gave me the huge sheaf of 
Vachel’s letters to her (written 1916-1920) and covering discussion of all sorts of 
subjects from poem-games to politics—O. L. W.] 


April 4, 1917. 
My dear Eleanor: 


HERE does not seem to me one chance in a hundred that you will 

get this letter. I take it for granted that the mermaids will get it. 

But I want to write to you tonight, even if there is little chance 
of your getting the letter or of your reading it (if it gets to you) with 
any great interest. 

My heart is very sad tonight about the war. I haven't the heart 
to challenge Wilson. I voted for him and cannot regret it, yet Jane 
Addams’ dauntiess fight for peace goes home to my soul. I feel with 
her, and with him, and am all torn inside, and certainly I have no sym- 
pathy with the fire-eaters. It is so easy to get killed for a cause, but 
it is a bitter thing to think of killing other people. Certainly I would 
a hundred times rather get killed than kill anybody. And to think we 
are possibly pouring a thousand thousand new lives into the hopper— 
maybe. No man knows where the thing will end. I feel as guilty as 
if I had done it all tonight, or had a hand in it all. Carl Sandburg is 
strong for Wilson and I am glad. He is one of the most radical and 
“dangerous’’ socialists. I need him to brace me in this. He calls Wil- 
son’s message not only a message but a song. 

Little did I think when I told you goodbye last fall that (as it were) 
all America would follow you to France. It follows now in spirit if 
not in body. You can consider yourself the advance guard of the na- 
tion—as one might say—a skirmish for an army that may some day be 
a million—backed by a nation that becomes a war-factory of one 
hundred million employees. Certainly if the war goes on a year and 
a half more there is every chance of something like that. When it comes 
to long distance plans the country is not going to take any chances and 
the centralizers of America have had two years to think, nearly three 
years. They will leave no stone unturned to prepare for endless battle 
now they are in. The world may be starting on its French Revolution 
and may not stop seething till everything has been turned over three 
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times. The war resolution just passed the senate tonight. They say, 
in two days it will pass the house. Then we will be in it, indeed. 

If the time ever comes when it really looks necessary for me to 
go to Europe or Mexico to get shot I shall certainly not be the last to 
go. But between now and such a deciding time I see myself looking on 
rather helplessly or tending to my own affairs. Certainly I hate war 
with all my soul. But I would like to make a bargain with the devil and 
be crucified a hundred years, and thus abolish it, instead of going out 
and shooting up my fellow man, not so very certain I am abolishing 
anything. When I took my first big walk I had conversations with old 
southern soldiers who had been through all this. I suppose men went 
through it in King David’s time. We are all looking for a wizard who 
will help us abolish it; we will strike most any hard bargain if we can 
be sure the deed is done. 

Well, I have no doubt I will be drafted somewhere if we really get 
in very deeply. I do not see what it will be now. But first all the gay 
young men will go and the fire-eaters will be at work at this or that. 
But the real war begins after the fire-eaters have had their fill. 

Isn’t it amusing that Springfield, the wettest city in the United 


States, voted itself dry yesterday? It is a curious indication of how all © 


things change. Since before I was born it has been like the law of gravi- 
tation that the big Reisch Brewery in the suburbs ran this town. 
It stood for unutterable stupidity and corruption forever and evermore. 
If this town can go dry it can do a lot of other impossible things. The 
sneering, snarling cynics and stupids have not a perpetual sinecure. You 
may wonder why I write to you so much, lady. A man should turn to 
the best he knows and one of the best things I know is the hope to know 
you better. I haven't the least expectation that you and I will make a 
smooth and merry progress toward infinite understanding.. But I hope 
you will care for quarreling privileges with me. I hope we will have 
things to debate and you will not be too haughty to debate them. I write 
like a Laodicean—neither cold nor hot—and you are so young you do 
not want anything relative. It must be all good or bad—all unselfish 
or selfish—all gallant or base with you. But I cannot help that—I can- 
not mend your tastes—I can only allow for them! Writing to you 
certainly quenches my loneliness or I would not write. The Lord knows 
the world is all too thick with companionship to do it justice. For in- 
stance, new books pour in from my friends that I have not time to read. 
Here is the lovely Edith Wyatt’s very fine book of essays, I am one 
third through that. Here is Louis Untermeyer’s thick translation of 
Heine and his new book of his own poems, one third through them. 
Here is the English poet Gibson’s autographed book—and he is a dandy 
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chap—I cannot get to it. And a new book by Ficke. And a bureau 
full of unanswered letters, from friends I have known for long—and 
know infinitely better than you—little stranger. 

But you are a reality to me. Even if this letter goes to the bottom 
of the ocean, I am glad to have written it. I suppose I will always have 
the big circle of friends, and when it comes to the final intimacies, 
tread the wine press alone. Who cares how the inner watch ticks—so 
it keeps time? Yet I lean to the dim ghost of you and make my vague 
confessions—and feel the better for it. You do not know how I hunger 
for the saints sometimes. If one only had a living patron saint to whom 
one could babble everything and all the silliness and selfishness, and go 
back the stronger for it! As it is we take it out in remembering the 
saints, or confessing to impatient friends. I am sure it would be hard 
for me to listen to as much from them as I expect them to take from me. 


The world turns over and over, and you are writing letters to matiy 
soldiers to the front you do not know, like a good nurse and Christian. 
Well, the thought of such a person is a comfort. You have done a deal 
for me just by doing that. 

With all proper nonsense, 
NicHOLAS VACHEL LINDsAY. 


September 29, 1918. 


My Dear Eleanor: 


Thank you so much for your good letter. It may be that our 
fathers will meet and greet, for a little after your word came, my father 
was brought home unconscious from Denver by my distracted mother, 
and Friday, the twentieth, he died. So I can understand your letter 
better than when I first read it. Please extend to your family my earn- 
est understanding and sympathy and brotherhood, as I know they do 
to me in this mutual bereavement. Particularly, remember me to your 
mother. 

Your father had so much in him that I first enjoyed and apprect- 
ated in you and your brother Walter. The glimpse I had of him was a 
delightful reminder of you both. 

The uppermost thought with me tonight is of the lifetime devotion 
of my father and mother, and their triumphant and august affection. 
You and I and all Americans have seen so many broken marriages 
among our friends that I stand in respect before my father and mother 
with their house standing to the last and shining brightly. Their camp- 
ing trip to the old camping ground where they spent twenty summers, 
was never more successful. They took care of each other out there, 
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THE SHANE QUARTERLY III 


Papa gaining every day the last month, and happy as a child. That is 
the way to die, happy as a child, on a camping trip with your wife—she 
and you past seventy, with children and grandchildren to think about. 

I have not many fixed ideas in my personal religion or religious © 
practice outside the boundaries of the Lord’s Prayer, but I find one 
insistent thing in my soul after my father’s death: He will help me to 
fight. I can almost feel his hand on my shoulder, and all it says is 
“Fight.” He was a most courageous and indomitable, as well as a most 
modest and unselfish, man. The limits to his courage were never 
reached, and one of my greatest fears of him was that he would try to 
drive out, making doctor’s calls at midnight, and with only one dim 
eye left in his head. All his faults and all his virtues turned on his 
courage, and I cannot escape the fixed belief that he will put more 
fight into me, and more patience, the kind of patience that is itself 
battle. All his mistakes were obvious. His courage was profound. 

If you want to know my father and mother as I see them in my- 
self—everything in “Booth” comes from my mother, everything in 
“The Congo” from my father. ‘“Legree’’ is my father’s mood; “The 
Chinese Nightingale” more my mother’s. “King Solomon” has an equal 
share of both. I am speaking of my parents’ souls. And as for actual 
experience, my father used to sing plantation songs to us when we were 
children—and read Uncle Remus. He was the heir of a Kentucky plan- 
tation with its proper apportionment of Negro slaves, all of which was 
wrecked by the war, and he had to start life on his own, with nothing. 
He, more or less, educated all his brothers and sisters for a start, five 
brothers, two sisters. 

Well—I did not intend to go into this so at length. But one sister 
founded a Kentucky school, two brothers became lawyers, two doctors. 

[ could write on and on—but the end of the matter. must come— 
for it is midnight. Chapter three of “The Golden Book” has just been 
finished for the present revision, which it will take till Christmas to 
complete at the present rate. Then the book will be pretty raw still, but 
at least in a condition where it can be read straight through. If I am 
spared till June, I will keep polishing it till then. “Fight, fight, fight,” 
says Vachel Thomas Lindsay to his son Nicholas Vachel. 

Did I tell you? Of course, I did not. The day after my father’s 
funeral we received the sweetest telegram, saying my sister Joy Lindsay 
Blair in Cleveland had just presented us with Benita Harrison Blair, 
and I assure you the news came in like the dew. Benita is black-haired, 
and black-eyed, and plump like the Lindsays. You met sister Olive— 
that style. 
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How can we be philosophers, in such a whirl of life and death and 
love? Certainly I am not a philosopher. 
But your friend and brother, 
VACHEL. 


Springfield, Illinois 
October 12, 1918 
My dear Eleanor: 


I find myself writing two letters to your one... . 

My pen is as impatient as your feet. So here at quarter of twelve, 
Saturday night, after a really hard week’s work, when I am unable to 
look at one more page of ““The Golden Book,’’ I still must soothe myself 
with a letter, and it is like dancing after bricklaying, though I have 
never done either. 

The third edition of the German peace acceptance was on the street 
half an hour ago, which is going some for a small town local paper. | 
find strange thoughts in me, on war and peace. I wonder if I am self- 
deceived. But it seems to me this is not the last chance good men all 
over the world will have to fight. Anything that lifts me out of the 
sheer mystical nonresistance (that pacificism means, in the face of the 
universe) persuades me to the next war. 

The ironical book, “Germany and the Next War,” flashes before 
‘me asa warning. Yet the latter part of “The Golden Book’’ might be 
called “America and the Next War,” and I see my mind moves in the 
same channel, once I consent, in my soul, to be a soldier in any exigency, 
and I have consented long ago—and unless I deceive myself, would 
have been in the ranks today if this book had not seemed my first duty. 
And now I am so deep in the book, my mind is actually one hundred 
years ahead most all my waking hours, and often this war looks as far 
back as the Civil War. Yet there were times when I was almost 
stampeded. And now the peace news ends the possibility of that stam- 
pede ; I grow even more philosophical. There has been, in spite of my 
one-hundred-year trance, a certain pressure from friends and reproving 
girls. They seemed to be saying this is the good citizen’s last chance 
to fight, and a rival in uniform sharpened the matter, till it seemed most 
unknightly to stay out, when there were so many dying in the world’s 
last crusade. 

But I begin to see that this “world’s last crusade” idea is an illu- 
sion, now that the sheer horror begins to lift, and we may have peace 
by June. “We won't come back till it’s over, over there” is a rash 
promise. This is not my last chance to die, nor my last chance for 
martyrdom. I must have faith in life, and its unfolding, and finish 
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my book and keep my nerve, remembering my chance has always come 
in time. 

I am quite sure that inside of five years, there will be crusades as 
risky as the present war, if not as popular, where a man may use his 
dead body as a vote on the side he chooses for the right. 

Personally I would rather die for the “poor nigger” than any ° 
other breed of man. It is easier to be martyred for France, than for a 
nigger. But I suspect I will have my chance in one of two other ways. 

First, after the world government is formed, it will have to have 
an army pretty active in some quarter of the world, and perhaps an 
army as big as the present allied forces, in some sudden secession ex- 
igency. But I think the more probable chance for me will come in some 
little row where strikers are being shot down. In such a case I do not | 
think I would quibble. I would be with the fool strikers, right or 
wrong. Sometimes I live like a Tory, I grow more Tory every day, 
but God grant I do not die that way. It would be like dying an infidel, 
or a blasphemer. I want a clean Christian death. 

Yet I see a possible thing to defend that may look Tory to half the 
radicals of the world, the world government of which Wilson will likely 
be president. He lets Debs go to jail, etc. Yet I am for him, for he is 
a radical by comparison with the Mikado, and the Kaiser, and I think 
they both will go down if his world government is firmly ‘established. 
And it will be the first foundation of world order, worth all our blood. 

The last two-thirds of my book puts the great war (for the defense 
of the world constitution against secessionists ) one hundred vears hence. 
But I am not sure it will wait that long. In my book I do everything 
I can to inculcate loyalty to the world flag, not the red flag, but the 
flag of such a world constitution as Wilson stands for. And since I 
commit myself to it in my book, I must be prepared to make every 
sacrifice for such a flag, if once it is set flying. 

So this is my thought of death. Today is not my last chance to 
die, or to suffer the limit of agony. Both are inevitable with mortal 
man. I must simply do my work and go forward. 

No man consciously ever died for a city. I wonder how that could 
be done. Sometimes I feel that I could offer myself to the devil to be 
boiled alive, if only a beautiful city could be made in exchange. But 
one can make no such bargain. America collectively made such a bar- 
gain in the Civil War and won, not a city, but a nation, a great nation, 
with no cities in it. 

There is no market anywhere yet, in the universe, where one may 
offer one’s blood, and receive a city beautiful as Helen in return, like ; 
Dr. Faustus. 
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But now—there is a new idea! With the thought of your reading 
this, that dream has come! I will this moment write one more page of 
my book. You may call it your page, Miss Christopher Marlowe! 

With every good wish, 
VACHEL. 


LETTERS TO MARGUERITE W ILKINSON 


[These letters from Vachel Lindsay to Marguerite Wilkinson are the property of 
the Abernethy Library of American Literature, Middlebury College Library, Middle- 
bury, Vermont. They were given to that library by James Wilkinson after his wife's 
death —O.L.W. |] 


June 26, 1927. 

Dearest Marguerite Wilkinson: 

Elizabeth and I send our most earnest greetings to you and friend 
husband. 

Thank you most earnestly for your article in the Woman’s Press. 
It is one hard to live up to, but the more friends I have who take your 
homespun viewpoint of my homespun work, the better I will be pleased. 

Recently I passed through Longview, Washington, founded by 
R. A. Long, one of the leading laymen of my church. And F. W. 
Burnham of St. Louis, our biggest preacher, recently called on us as he 
passed through town. Your very earnest championship of the more 
religious side of my work, dear Marguerite, prompts me to ask you to 
reread the references to Alexander Campbell in “The Golden Book,” 
and the poem on Alexander Campbell. The longer I live the more I 
want such of my friends as take religion seriously to see me through 
such work. I may send you more about this soon, if I find any clip- 
pings worth while. This element in my work and life remains so un- 
changed, when so much of the rest is changing, and until your articles 
came I could think of no former champion to whom it could be of the 
least interest. Few people care to write of my work in any kind of a 
religious paper or champion it in any kind of a religious assembly, yet 
I have considered myself a Campbellite of the Campbellites. Most 
members of that church hate that very word, so that interferes too! 

And then it is a church made up of exactly the people hated by the 
American Mercury. None of them are east of the Appalachians, few 
of them are descendants of steerage passengers—most of them could be 
Sons of the Revolution or Daughters of the Revolution if they chose. 
They are the old rural stock of the Appalachians—and they are as 
limited as any class that ever existed. Few of them move east. They 
are building larger and larger churches in the West. Their intellectual 
circle is the University of Chicago, where the leaders are Dr. E. S. 
Ames and Dr. Herbert L. Willett. Their financial king is R. A. Long 
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—and the people who began in log cabins end with a lumber king on 
the Pacific. They are becoming suddenly very wealthy, with north- 
western lumber and Texas oil! And they are all independent as 
Jim Reed! 
With love and good wishes from us both, 
VACHEL. 


July 4, 1927. 
Dearest Marguerite Wilkinson : 


You have brought me to confessional by your article in the 
Y. W. C. A. magazine, and I might as well confess all. It gave me a 
great deep, personal 47-year-old lifetime thrill to send the clipping to 
my lifetime friend and puzzled (but faithful) sponsor Reverend E. S. 
Ames. I want this man, the most intellectual leader of the Disciples 
to get your point of view about my intentions so vividly that he puts 
it over to all his following in the Brotherhood, that he holds so well 
in the hollow of his philosophic hand. 

Behind this is my megalomaniac wish to bring “what I have to 
say” as a cornfield songbird before the whole Disciple Brotherhood— 
and this without addressing or singing for any more backbreaking 
audiences. 

For something of the same reason I want to please the Disciple 
Brotherhood, who are indeed “‘mine own people,’’ my big home. Setting 
my puzzling books of verse aside, they instantly understand me, and I 
them. There are about two million of them and so they are worth 
pleasing, just as a sizeable crowd. Being naturally one of them, I would 
more glory in leadership among them than in my leadership outside. I 
would like to see my songs argued about and accepted or rejected in the 


most crabbed little denominational papers the Disciples have—for I ¢ , 


have known the editors, their papers or their children as one family, yea 
so long and so long. 

However poor a poem “Alexander Campbell” may be, I wish my 
publishers, reviewers, etc., would find some way of making it the center 
of far off beneficent triumph for me—the acknowledgement and fel- / 
lowship of my own people. 

Ames is the shepherd of the intellectual remnant at the very top of 
the Disciple Brotherhood, and I would move into a house next door to 
his church tomorrow just to watch the young pilgrims among our people 
coming and going to that temple of light, if I could manage it. 

As students they have been passing through Ames’ Hyde Park 
Church while taking ultra-advanced degrees in the University of Chi- 
cago, ever since I was a student at the Art Institute, Chicago. The 
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church is right on the edge of the campus, and I have often recited for 
them all in my biggest roaringest days. But whether I sang or mourned 
before them they thought of me as a stranger, outsider to be tolerated, 
as a performer and troubadour only when he did his very best. 

I talk of my church people, dear Marguerite, to you because I hap- 
pen to know that religious matters mean much more to you than some 
of my noisiest and most uncomprehending champions. A lot of them 
love me and hate all religion like hell. Men like Sinclair Lewis and 
Mencken would champion my best work before the world with increas- 
ing ardor yet kick my religion and all it means right into the ditch 
forever. 

I cannot pretend to be religious, but I know I am an utterly in- 
curable follower of that high champion of the intellectual frontier “‘pri- 
mitive”’ life, Alexander Campbell. I am just a member of his tribe 
as a Choctaw is a member of the Choctaw tribe. The reasons are given 
in some of the dullest pages of my prefaces and of ‘The Golden Book.” 
These are the things that are set down as “crochety” by some of my 
most valued elucidaters who have backed me in season and out. 

I have just finished a Springfield fantasy, my best piece of prose 
for several years. I have every reason to think it will be printed soon. 
I am always in imagination in the streets of Springfield just as I am 
also in the log cabin churches. 

Elizabeth and I may as private citizens be obliged to be separated 
from both. But as public, formalized statue-and-bust citizens and 
writers we want to be more and more identified with our real origins, 
as we formalize and clarify our public life. 

Much of the old life in which we were all so busy has suddenly 
come rushing back to my heart, much of 1915, 1916, 1917, 1918. I 
remember it was a series of your letters that got me my first audiences 
at Evanston, and through you I achieved the London Spectator per- 
sonally, socially, and in a literary way, and, after the London visit, 
ultimately printed “Johnny Appleseed” there, so in some sense this letter 
holds together with our gay beginnings. 

As I reread it, it is a terrible sprawl. But you are faithful enough 
to find the right sentence and forget the rest. 


These are the chronicles of mankind: 
Sunrise : 

The War-Path, 

Sunset, 

The Moon-Path. 
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These are the hopes, 
Even of the blind: 
Sunrise, 

The War-Path, 

The Book-Path, 
Sunset, 

The Moon-Path. 


With love to you and to Jimmy 
from 
VACHEL 
(and Elizabeth and Susan) 


FROM THE FLYLEAF OF VACHEL LINDSAY’S BIBLE 


(Written when he was an art student in Chicago, about twenty-two 
years old.) 


It is well to study that altruism 
that would champion the diversified 
Church—from the Greek 

to the Swedenborgian— 

That love that sees uses 

in every ritual or lack of one, 
and breathes Divinity 

wherever two or three 

are gathered devoutly 

in a name divine— 

for the Master is Master of all. 
Let us learn to love the 

Church Universal. 


As an extension of the liberal heritage from his Disciple upbring- 
ing, Vachel was able to worship in any church and to appreciate the 
good wherever he found it. In New York he found solace and peace 
in the quiet beauty of the Church of the Paulist Fathers where he went 
frequently in his art student days.—O. L. W. 











A POET AND HIS AUDIENCE 
By 
ELIZABETH CONNER LINDSAY 


66 O HAVE great poets, there must be great audiences, too,” 
says Walt Whitman in a banner line carried perennially on 
the cover of Poetry: A Magazine of Verse. But where shall 

we find these audiences or how create them? And what does the world 

care for poets in these iron days? 


For Vachel Lindsay, troubadour and evangelist of the “new 
poetry,” the audience was a living reality. Not the dim audience who 
might or might not read his printed words, but the warm living men 
and women whose voices and hopes mingled with his own, were of 
concern to this singer. Moreover, the audience might be collective or 
individual—it mattered little. In the days, both early and late, when 
his rhymes were traded for bread, the family of his host, whether in 
a Kentucky mountain cabin, on a Colorado ranch, or in a Los Angeles 
bungalow, would amply suffice. He could and did endure at great 
length the more formal assemblage of those self-consciously aware of 
poetry, either as fashion or reality ; but he liked best to take by surprise 
the little people to whom poetry was unheard of, to share with them 
the color, the rhythm, the laughter and courage of his verses, and to 
receive from them, most blessedly, spontaneous and unaffected re- 
actions. 

There was between him and his audience a profound interchange, 
not unlike the mutuality of a love which finds perfect and harmonious 
physical expression. Without this deep emotional sustenance, he suf- 
fered a type of creative malnutrition ; and if, weary of the fatigue and 
stupidity of a recital tour, he withdrew himself from people and plat- 
forms, the need was nonetheless imperious, and he would suffer until 
substitutes were found, preferably groups of friends around the evening 
hearth, to chant with him, to listen, and to reply. 


The humility with which this colorful and iconoclastic man of 
genius would submit himself and his dearest creations to any casual 
passer-by who would, in Shakespearian fashion, lend him an ear, is 
most amazing. Suggestions would be taken, emendations would be 
made, in accordance with the audience reaction; and, in the poet’s first 
period, when his most usual audience was a group of fellow poets, 
including Louis Untermeyer and Sara Teasdale, this capacity for an 
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almost communal sense of inspiration produced the richness and deli- 
cacy of that “song in Chinese tapestries,” ““The Chinese Nightingale.” 

Greater, however, than the humility of the artist, concerned to 
communicate understandably, clearly, and effectively, was the poet’s 
profound and mystical faith in the rightness of people. For him they 
were not ‘‘the people,” but people. To even the rich, he was kind. His 
democracy knew no barriers of classes and masses; his was a world full 
of people, each individual sacred and special, and given a full chance to 
prove himself on his own before there was any dismissal. It was this 
democratic dream, this yearning to merge as a voice with his audience, 
that sustained him through long lonely years, and even at the end sym- 
bolized his concept of immortality—‘‘to be lost like the salt in the sea”’; 
“to get down into the grass roots,’ he would say; and, unforgettably, 
in one of the greatest poems in English: 


To live in mankind is far more than to live in a name, 
To live in mankind, far, far, more than to live in a name. 


The outgoing nature, born to share, to spend and be spent; the 
humility and earnestness which submits to the thought of another and 
considers it faithfully; the sense of oneness with others which makes 
one happiest working with others—even drawing, writing, or reading 
in a group; the mystic desire to be lost in the larger whole—all of this 
the audience demands of the poet and likewise gives to him, if he is 
willing. But what does the audience profit? And, again, where is 
the audience, that it may be found? 

Eduard Lindeman in a recent address’ on postwar aims of educa- 
tion deplores the utter lack of democracy in our current teaching of 
music, literature, and philosophy. Music he takes as a special case in 
point, since even in the state university, tax-supported. though it be, 
music carries heavy extra fees; moreover, the instruction is scaled to 
the fewer than five per cent who will become professional musicians 
and probably would do so, anyhow, without the university’s assistance, 
leaving a ninety-five per cent of dissatisfied students, weighted with a 
sense of failure, to say nothing of the multitude without the gates who 
have not even been exposed to a sense of failure. Without the extra 
fees, but with an even heavier atmosphere of esthetic and intellectual 
snobbery attendant, literature and philosophy, too, are sequestered from 
the common herd. The herd, in turn, has responded with a very under- 
standable and ill-concealed contempt for both, giving in many instances 
a patronage which is thinly veiled insult. The idea is still widely preval- 





‘Lindeman, Eduard, “Trends for Post-War Education.” Journal of the National 
Association of Deans of Women, Vol. VII, No. 3, March, 1944, pp. 125-126. 
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ent and more often than not enunciated that no one would have anything 
to do with art, literature, or philosophy, in any of their permutations 
and combinations, if he could possibly find a better use for his time: 
second, that all art and philosophy are highly impractical, and especially 
poetry. Horace’s mad poet, and Plato’s despised outcast are still with 
us. To be sure, a modicum of research into the ideologic intensities of 
our time would invariably find that feeble band, the artists, including 
poets; and those associated cloud-cuckoos, the philosophers, out in 
front and calling the signals; but practicality despises research, too, 
and all professors and theoreticians. The expediency of the nose end 
view is less trouble ; there are dividends in it, up to a point; and a longer 
view might result in a planned esthetic, a planned economy, or even 
an orderly universe. So much for our audience without the poet, if 
we expand the word to include its full significance of “the maker,” the 
fundamentally creative human being. 

Without plunging too deeply into the shambles of current and 
past imperfect history, we can, however, demonstrate for poetry alone 
some of the losses of that scornful audience. Lindeman, in the address 
previously referred to,’ describes an adult education experiment involv- 
ing eighteen eminent educators who had decided to do some reading 
together. This decision involved reading aloud; and, to the embarrass- 
ment of all concerned, none of them could read aloud; they tried in a 
stumbling fashion, but with no marked joy or effectiveness. That they 
were almost unanimously unfamiliar with their text, one of the classics 
in source material for American history* is beside the point; but the 
fact that they could neither clarify nor logicly discuss the content of 
their reading may be worth noting. Ground was shifted at once to re- 
lated current topics; and the lifeblood of the particular master spirit 
who produced the book under consideration might as well never have 
been treasured up, for all of them. 

To advance into the enemy’s territory, we cite Life, which in a 
recent issue has come out with an open secret which has been disturbing 
educators increasingly for a decade or so; namely, the fact that many 
people cannot read at all. We call it dyslexia and approach it with 
elaborate expediency of machines; but there is more than a hint from 
the experts that joy in reading, a sense of sharing, of relaxation, of 
opening horizons, if skillfully imparted somewhere along the way, might 
have spared us much mechanical and human wear and tear. 

Here, then, is our audience, unlettered in the deep sense of the 
word; ill at ease or negative in face of the symbols which are supposed 


*Op>. cit., p. 121. 
"de Tocqueville’s “Democracy in America.” 
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to guarantee to us the ancient sanctions and the new freedoms. The 
cinema, with its offshoots (including tabloids and picture-magazines! ) 
must, of course, bear some of the blame. It has substituted new and 
sensational stereotypes for the old and difficult symbols, stereotypes 
which demand nothing and pretend to “give all” in the way of surface 
compensation for the drabness of life, provided the observer suspends 
all processes of thought and judgment. That these stereotypes may be 
exchanged for new, subtle and powerful symbols in cinema language, 
we know, but thus far their potentiality has seldom been harnessed to 
any vehicle loftier than good old-fashioned unadulterated commercialism, 
despite various voices crying in the wilderness, one of the first and 
greatest among them being Vachel Lindsay.* 

The process of combined drugging and bludgeoning also goes mer- 
rily on over the radio. Shining exceptions there are a few—especially 
Norman Corwin; but for the most part the driveling appeal to self- 
interest, the imbecile cheerfulness of the advertiser, the systematic 
attempt to dull the fine edge of skepticism and inquiry; above all the 
lack of any opportunity for the listener to modify the situation through 
either rebuttal or participation, except through the negative gesture of 
complete suppression in turning a knob, deprive the audience of growth. 
There is no chance for the mutuality of the antiphon, nor for its flexibil- 
ity of pattern, its true and concerted music. That which might well be an 
eloquent means has become a dangerously ulterior end. 

If, now, we consider the poet-trained audience, certain differ- 
ences are shiningly apparent. Such an audience may be very broadly 
conceived to include all persons whose mothers sang lullabies to them, 
taught them prayers, and read the Bible, William Blake, ‘Peacock Pie,” 
and Mother Goose to them, while the preschool days lasted ; this should 
mean everybody, but it is actually very few. With poetry, as with 
all the basic realities of life, there is no substitute for firsthand pro- 
tracted and intelligent experience of the thing itself. And worse than 
simply and blatantly knowing nothing and caring less about a thing 
such as poetry, is the hearing of endless superior babble about it in 
hushed tones, but never quite coming face to face with anyone but a 
critic. The most brilliant Iceturer on art that I know, as often as not 
stands in front of the picture under consideration and says, simply, 
“Well, there it is.’ Sometimes, with a few lines on a blackboard, he 
reduces it to its essential volumes and spatial dynamics, but for the 
most part, one just looks at the picture and gets deeper and deeper in. 
So with the poet: he reads his poem, once, twice, and again; he picks 





‘Lindsay, Vachel, “The Art of the Moving Picture.” Macmillan’s. 
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up his audience with the refrain, the audience is tempted to try a little 
reading on its own; finds that the music is there for him, too. The in- 
dividual auditor and reader forgets himself; he experiences delight of 
a rare new sort, and the learning pattern is set. He is now an open and 
happy sharer ; and the ever-widening circles now go out through him, 
instead of short-circuiting when they strike athwart his resistant mind 
and heart. 

Moreover, for the ultimate in this experience and also for the con- 
version of those especially casehardened ones: the undereducated and 
the overeducated, only the best, bravest, and most vigorous poet will 
serve. Such an one was Vachel Lindsay. He took up where the noblest 
lullabies, the music of the Psalms, the echoes of Blake left off for the 
fortunate initiates, and carried them into a new and surprising music 
of their own time; and for the others, he broke-the shell. The Rotary 
Club chanted “Old John Brown’, the faculty members at Chicago, the 
Lake shore clubs, the girls at Wellesley, all followed him through “King 
Solomon.” They were the sweethearts, the ponies, and the oxen; and 
they loved it. 

This is great and dangerous magic, that of the word; it is both 
a releasing and a creating power. Wisely and shrewdly every regime not 
purely desirous of giving complete freedom to all men everywhere has 
fought it with not only the harsh weapons of suppression but the 
barbed weapons of contempt and the velvet poison of patronage. In our 
time it is threatened with a further danger—simple indifference ; and 
until poets are current among us to rouse again the response and the 
creative will, there will be an increasing, perhaps even a fatal atrophy. 

The folksong and the ballad grew from the people and passed on 
through listeners, initiates and participants, undefeated by time. The 
work song triumphed in like fashion. All of these were democratic ex- 
pressions of poetry, true poetry, people’s poetry. They belonged to 
everyone, and the poet was not an isolated freak. But in. our time, 
there are no songs of the assembly line: the machines drown them out. 
And both the aristocrat, fighting the people’s cause in the manner Lewis, 
Auden, and Spender ; and the emergent people’s poet and writer of verse, 
speak as defiant lonely individuals, however bravely; not as leaders 
emerging in turn from a supporting chorus of potential leaders. These 
strong answering voices have been routed in other directions by our 
society, and the exclusive arranged gatherings in the better schools and 
the more expensive colleges cannot take their place. 

Something of this loneliness, this sense of the poet as a free 
venturer, but always a man against the sky, solitary in a splendid but 
nonhuman universe, lost among the loftier peaks of time —a dilemma to 
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which our day has increasingly condemned him, is implicit not only in 
Spender’s “near the snow, near the sun, in the highest fields,” but is 
found also in the words of a young Hartford steelworker,’ words 
brought to the writer’s attention by Nicholas Lindsay, the son of Vachel 
Lindsay, who is.the young poet’s shop comrade: 


My dear, the road I travel is not meant 

For anxious feet—-nor for the one whose speed 
Is measured and controlled by pennies spent ; 

Nor one whose shoes are heeled and soled with need. 
The road I travel goes its own sweet way, 

And may lead nowhere at the very end; 
And many times when night descends, there may 

Be never an inn around the next dark bend. 
And he who goes with me must love the sky 

And play a game with stars, and drink the wind 
And use love as a rule to reckon by, 

Not pause to cast a cautious look behind. 


In the most unexpected places, the poet voices are found; but they 
cannot exist forever alone. There must be a way of providing the 
chorus, the understanding participants and sharers, so that the emerg- 
ent poet may not be left entirely to the stars, the wind, and the dark 
and unknown road, however highheartedly he ventures forth. 

A graver and more mystical consideration still in respect to our 
audience—since society has unanimously testified that its great interest 
in the individual poet thus far is manifested chiefly after his death—is 
the future balance to be worked out between the creative and destructive 
powers in the human psyche. The latter forces are now being systema- 
ticly overtrained the world over, from the bayoneting techniques taught 
to the beginner, to the subtle calculations required of a successful 
bombardier. That such training in our tragic and necessitous hour is 
inescapable we may grant; but when the need no longer exists, what 
then of these powers? What antidote may there be strong enough to 
counteract so terrible a conditioning? Only the freeing and the nurture 
of the creative aspects of the human animal, not selectively, but univer- 
sally, can meet this challenge. Not one embittered middle-aged busi- 
ness man becoming Gauguin; but painting on a level with brokerage, 
from the nursery on; not one ex-truck driver becoming Roy Harris, but 
every truck driver at home with music from infancy on; not one jour- 
heyman printer becoming Walt Whitman, but the incentive, the under- 
standing, and the reward for such a consummation gloriously present 
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for every young apprentice, worker, clerk, and student, man and woman, 
in these states and the world—this was the formula of Vachel Lindsay. 
This, too, may well be the formula for the creation of tomorrow. 

As lilies that fester smell far worse than weeds, so the creative 
impulse, blocked, mocked, frustrated, and suppressed, takes a terrible 
revenge, sowing hatred and malice in personal relations, and disaster 
and agony among the nations. But the audience of a poet, first listen- 
ing, then responding, chanting, dancing to the music of his words, soon 
creating their own winged words, become at home in the subtle and 
inherent rythms of the universe, and might well become the architects 
of that new Camelot which, built to music, would be impervious to 
physical destruction and so might stand forever. 

All of this Vachel Lindsay felt profoundly; and, in a period when 
poets, novelists, and essayists were lamenting over their native land 
from the sidewalks of Montparnasse and the parks of Vienna, including 
highways and byways in Madrid and Africa, he stayed at home, for his 
own sake, knowing that the hard way is sometimes the most authentic; 
and even more for the sake of his audience: his people. And for him 
home meant the house where he was born, the town in which he was a 
citizen, the church where he and his parents had worshiped for many 
decades. To know and to cherish one’s own was for him an obligation 
and a challenge; if his own were sometimes slow to respond, being as- 
sailed at times with “War Bulletins’® instead of sonnets, nevertheless 
the cherishing was obdurately and cheerfully continued. 

It was Vachel Lindsay’s conviction, born of travel, experience, and 
reflection, that art, like charity, must begin at home. Although Ameri- 
cans, hampered by their “cultural humility,” seldom have the courage 
of their esthetic convictions, unless there is a New York, Paris, Lon- 
don, or Milanese label attached, he felt that we could learn. It becomes 
an esthetic challenge for us to be willing to make our own mistakes. 
Nor shall we improve until we are given a chance. Therefore, let the 
poet sing to his own; and, in time, his own will learn to sing with him. 

That modern apocalypse in the Utopian tradition, enclosed though 
it be in an obliquely personal frame of reference, ““The Golden Book of 
Springfield” is one expression of Vachel Lindsay’s belief in the home 
town for the artist and the artist for the home town. It was a theme 
which was a leading passion with him, and one eminently worth ponder- 
ing as our day merges more and more into a denial of all values but 
power and destruction, and all home towns are increasingly denied and 
endangered. 


‘One of many private publications of one poet. 
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Here, among one’s own, the heart learns tenderness, humor, toler- 
ance, understanding, compassion, and the wisdom of standing by for 
growth; here, if ever. And, if not—how can the world ultimately be 
better than a heart which is not honorable, gentle, and kind, as it is 
brave? 

The pattern is perhaps not greatly different from that of Dante in 
Florence, Shakespeare in Stratford, Pericles, or even Socrates, in 
Athens, to say nothing of Him who came out of Nazareth. But though 
it is old, it is not easy. 

That Springfield, Illinois, became for Vachel Lindsay the perfect 
and understanding audience for her devoted poet will always be one 
among her glories. And that the recitals in the First Christian Church 
were occasions when the church was filled with friends and well-wishers 
who sang with him and did him reverence—these are memories which 
are of the essence of a great tradition, tradition which well may be 
a promise for the future. As his voice sounded under the vaulting of 
the nave in 1930 and 1931, so it is suitable and inspiring that his sister, 
Olive Lindsay Wakefield, near and dear to him in his most creative 
days, should continue that tradition, as she has most magnificently done 
in her recital there on April 19, 1944. 

And it would likewise be the hope of the poet that many singers 
might arise both from his city and coming as pilgrims from afar, there 
in that most beautiful of churches, a place both holy and kind, to raise 
a new music of humanity, for the days ahead. It is through such inter- 
change, hallowed by the church and the profound religious dedication 
in which the poet believed, that we may confidently hope with Vachel 
Lindsay and his fellow citizen, Abraham Lincoln, for 


“* * * the spirit-dawn 
The shining hope of Europe. free 
The league of sober folk, the Workers’ Earth 
Bringing long peace to cornland, Alp, and sea.”’ 


And also, in this spirit, and as we have recently been adjured by 
one of our elder statesmen,’ great patience will be required of us in the 
building of the new Jerusalem, a patience which recognizes that 


We must have many Lincoln-hearted men. 
A city is not builded in a day. 

And they must do their work, and come and go, 
While countless generations pass away. 





‘Cordell Hull’s nation-wide broadcast, April 10, 1944. 











VACHEL LINDSAY, ARTIST 
By 


Dura Brokaw COCKRELL 


ACHEL LINDSAY wanted to be an artist, was educated as an 

artist, wished to be thought of as an artist and was an artist. 

As a schoolboy he said, “If I were an orphan I would be an artist, 
but I’m not so I’m going to college to study medicine.” He did go to 
college for a while but his natural bent finally won and he was sent to 
art school. 

As a child Lindsay filled notebooks with drawings, sketches and 
designs which meant nothing except that it was what he liked to do—he 
was following the path of least resistance. When his training as an 
artist began, it was first for the representative or three dimensional art, 
which was a mistake so far as Lindsay’s aptitude of mind was concerned, 
but it was the symbolic or two dimensional, (perhaps we could say that 
he almost achieved the four dimensional) which was his natural mode 
of expression. 

When he went away to art school to definitely study art, it was 
to the cold academic training of that period where one progressed from 
charcoal drawing of architectural blocks and plaster casts to still life 
and finally to the head and full figure with no thought of design or 
the composition as a whole. This was the wrong sort of training for 
Lindsay for, as we have said, he was not representative minded. It was 
at Chase Art School in New York where there was freedom for the 
individual that Lindsay was allowed and encouraged to follow his 
natural impulses. 

Lindsay was an individualist in art expression, was a devotee of the 
great god Thoth, scribe of the gods. He wrote 


Writing and drawing are as one, 
And every scribe an artist. 


This theory that writing was drawing and that starting with a letter or 
a name a picture could be developed proved to be a source of entertain- 
ment to his friends and furnished some real results as well. A name 
or letters written at random across a page, then the theme that each 
suggested was developed further and finally the freshest and most spon- 
taneous of the results were selected. The crux of the success of this 
sort of drawing is in the discerning power of the artist to see the for- 
tunate accident and to take advantage of it. 
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Following still the great god Thoth, Lindsay went deep into the 
study of Egyptian hieroglyphics. He understood the significance as 
well as the formation of this picture written language. Long hours of 
study in the Metropolitan Museum of Art were given to the ideograms 
of Egypt. He was indeed a specialist in Egyptology. 

Lindsay made the statement that every poem he ever wrote was 
first a picture and in going over his sketches and manuscripts after his ~ 
death this was found to be literally true. He thought pictorially. He 
saw before he wrote or spoke. It was at the Chicago Art Institute 
where his regimented study of art began that Lindsay made a charcoal 
drawing of the figure which later he immortalized in verse as the Queen 
of Bubbles. Out of this drawing and verse came the Map of the Uni- 
verse with its Boats of the Prophets and Angels, the Three Thrones of 
the Trinity, the Jungles of Heaven, the Soul of the Butterfly, Beauty 
and the Soul of the Spider called Mammon. Lindsay says, ““The map 
has dominated many of my verses.” 

From the writing of a name or letters at random across a page 
came the illustrations of his later books, “Going to the Sun,” “Going to 
the Stars,” and the “Candle in the Cabin.” “The Trial of the Dead 
Cleopatra” must have been the outcome of his study of Egyptology. 
Many black and gold dragons were drawn before “The Chinese Night- 
ingale’’ was written and recited. He drew the molten river on the map 
of Africa long before he chanted 


I saw the Congo creeping through the black 
Cutting through the forest with a golden track. 


“The Tree of Laughing Bells” was first a picture indeed. It is a subject 
that lends itself pictorially almost better than it does rhetoricly. Three 
separate technical treatments, water-colors, oils, textiles; were made 
before he wrote: 


For the Tree of Laughing Bells 
Grew from a bleeding seed. 


When Lindsay made presents to his friends it was a picture and 
not a poem that he presented. I saw the Tree of Laughing Bells at 
Logan Place in Springfield, Missouri, when this venerable mansion 
was the home of the Morrisons. It had been given to Mary and Hugh 
as a wedding present. Then there was the drawing that he gave to 
Laurel and Charles Morrison as a wedding gift also. Charles admits 
that he did not understand the picture even when it was explained to 
him by Vachel himself and that he appreciated it as a gift only after 
Harriet Monroe had heralded the appearance of a new star and “General 
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Booth” had been accepted and published in Poetry Magazine. May | 
say here that I wonder if Dr. Morrison yet appreciates the picture as 
a work of art for Lindsay though he may be called the people’s poet was 
certainly the artist’s artist. It is to this specialized public that his art 
appealed. 

Now that I have slipped into a reminiscent mood I will continue 
and tell the whole story. It was in 1904 the last year of the old Chase 
Art School, as such. An interesting group was there—Chase, Henri, 
Mora, Luks, Bellows, Pearson, Kent, Richardson, and others. It was 
of these that Lindsay said, 


The only praise 

I ever sought in all my days 
That meant so very much to me 
Was from men like you. 


At the Monday morning concours selected work from the different 
classes was hung on the line and William Chase, that most American of 
all American art teachers, gave his criticisms for the students. On the 
particular morning that I have in mind the irascible Chase entered the 
room, the ever-present white carnation on the lapel of his frock coat, 
and made a dive at a pen and ink drawing in the center of the line. 
“What do you mean by that!” he roared, and a rather retiring young 
man, tall, thin and blond, arose to answer the challenge. The drawing 
in question was called “Sweet Briars of the Stairway” and preceded the 
poem, ““We Who are Playing To-night.” The remainder of the period 
was given to this startling and original type of self-expression. Lind- 
say’s fellow students did not understand the significance of this oc- 
curance, nor the type of art to which their attention was being called. 
They were surprised and in a way impressed for anyone whom Chase 
called out at concours was at least to be taken notice of and envied or 
esteemed according to one’s individual attitude of soul. 

In the few years that Lindsay was in New York following his 
natural bent, he conducted art classes at the Y. M. C. A., lectured on art 
at the Metropolitan Museum of Art, and went about with a portfolio 
of illustrations under his arm from publisher to publisher, but to no 
avail. They would not give him the opportunity to break through the 
wall of commercial conservatism to the people. Finally in desperation 
he had his poems printed on colored papers about the size of the hand- 
bills of the day. He did his drawings by hand on the margins and 
harked his wares from door to door. Selling them as he said to “the 
butcher, the baker, the candlestick maker” for a penny apiece. His 
energies were being dissipated, he was distraught and discouraged. He 
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wanted to be an artist but evidently art was not his approach to the 
public. 

This Lindsay I am wont to call a three-tiered genius with an apos- 
tolic urge. He was artist, poet, proclaimer. As an artist he made his 
preparation, as poet he was most generally recognized, as an entertainer 
he gained his following the great American public. This sequence of 
his career seems natural enough, for geniuses must live, and for most of 
them it is necessary that they live on their own earnings. Lindsay’s 
art was too advanced for his generation and, as always, art is difficult 
to commercialize. As a poet he rode in on the new poetry movement, 
we could almost say he ushered it in but poets, even successful poets, 
are never well-paid. If one can make a direct contact with his public, 
and entertain that public, sometimes he will be paid a living wage. 

So, Lindsay in the prime of his life was a success as an entertainer. 
But this kind of life was not to his liking. He wanted to get away from 
his “backbreaking public’’-—he wanted to be an artist. He said, “I can 
write more poetry but never any better poetry. At forty-five one has 
reached one’s hight in whatever profession he may have followed. Why 
not start over and reach the same hight in another medium?’ Lindsay 
is one in a million that might have done this. 

But Lindsay was not his own master at forty-five. He was an 
important person in our complex social order. Our economic and social 
system does not let a world figure live unto himself. He was driven 
on for five more relentless years. At the time of his death he had gotten 
together an exhibit of his work for the Weiss Galleries in New York 
and the City Art Gallery of Saint Louis had arranged to have a showing 
of his drawings. He was preparing to return to his first love. 

[ think I am quoting Lindsay, the apostle of beauty, in this trans- 
position of the Scriptures: “See with your ears and hear with your 
eyes that you may have the gospel preached unto you.’”’ Lindsay was 
an ardent advocate of beauty in whatever form, the beauty of righteous- 
ness, the beauty of courage, the beauty of activity or of repose. I think 
this beauty came to him first as a picture in his inner vision but it was 
not through the medium of art that this vision was made clear to the 
public. It was through the written and the spoken word that the gospel 
of beauty was expounded most forcefully by this three-tiered genius. 

You may have been startled or thought there was some mistake 
when you read the title of this article, Vachel Lindsay, Artist. But, in 
spite of his success in other fields and his wide recognition as poet and 
entertainer, I still maintain that Lindsay was an artist and that in the 
end his beloved art will triumph. When the voice has been forgotten, 
when the records are broken and gone, when the present style of verse 
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has been supplanted by another trend, when his drawings which are 
timeless are seen by the public and in the proper perspective, then will 
the fame of Lindsay come into its own through the art which best 


withstands the moods of time. 
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THE POETRY OF VACHEL LINDSAY 
By 


CoRRINE WELLING 


T IS THIRTEEN years since Vachel Lindsay died. During those 
years many of us have laid an interdiction on his poetry, afraid to 
test it without the magic of the poet’s reading. That fear is quite 

unfounded. Vachel Lindsay’s poetry is no more dependent on the poet’s 
voice and interpretation and the audience’s participation than is any 
other poetry. It holds fast in the hands of the untrained reader. There 
are many poems that appeal most with the simplest, calmest, undramatic 
reading such as: “The Flower of Mending,” “The Prairie Battle- 
ments,” “The Empty Boats”—most exquisite compositions. 


The marginal directions for reading, the audience in the role of 
chorus, the stage directions, and the prose explanations, which call to 
mind the running prose commentary in Coleridge’s “Ancient Mariner,” 
are effective aids; but in the main they are integral portions of the 
poems, setting tempo, mood, and detailing thought. 

Lindsay is especially good in cumulative effects—very unlike 
Whitman’s use of rambling categories—such as the record of social 
history in “John L. Sullivan,” the high points of American history in 
“Our Mother Pocahontas,” and the parade of world heroes from 
Amenophis Fourth of Egypt to Woodrow Wilson in “Litany of the 
Heroes.”’ 

The verse forms are widely varied. For the most part they are tra- 
ditional, from the simple ballad and couplet types to highly original 
composites. But some of his poems are Hebraic, and parallel in effect 
those of Whitman’s. Skillful repetition, rare success in the use of re- 
frains, and the prevalence of the figure onomatopeia, are factors in the 
technical success of the poetry. 

But all these would not suffice except for the optimism, the springs 
of life, the whir of movement as strong, far-reaching, and rapid as that 
of our modern airplanes. “Higher vaudeville’ has been used to describe 
the method and the spirit, but the roots run deeper into the very be- 
ginnings of American humor. They bear a kinship to the sagas of 


Paul Bunyan. ¥ 


I am caught in the web the night-winds spin. 


The edge of the wheat-ridge speaks to me. 
“The Santa Fé Trail” 
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Then I saw the Congo, creeping through 





the black, 
Cutting through the forest with a golden track. ; 
“The Congo” : 
The flags are big, like rainbows flashing 
round, ‘ 
They spread like sails, and lift us from 
the ground. 4 
“The Village Improvement Parade” j 
So gloriously hot some days | 
The snake is fried in the desert 
And the flea no longer plays. 
“The Golden Whales of California” / 
Symbolism is his most characteristic approach. Even as Poe dis- 


tilled the eternal quest of man’s spirit out of the Gold Rush of ’49, so 
Lindsay rarefied most human experience. Under his touch it suffered 
a sea change. He writes 





My goal is the mystery the beggars win. 





And so it was. The laundry man is the spirit of centuries of Chinese 
culture. Johnny Appleseed is the progress of America, and Springfield J 
is all the Stephen Foster idea of home, and the potential of all urban . 
~ ideals. Most of the poems are fantasies: “Abraham Lincoln Walks at 
Midnight,” ‘““The Ghost of the Buffaloes,” “General William Booth H 
Enters into Heaven.” His most widely read poems reach pure fantasia : j 
“The Congo,” “The Santa Fé Trail,” and “The Chinese Nightingale.” 
They are kaleidoscopes of time and movement, color and sound. 
Lindsay’s readers are familiar with the stress laid by his interpreters 
on the religious character of his poetry. Religion is a current running 
through all his poetry from the tribute to Alexander Campbell, which 








may be considered—narrowly, I believe—sectarian, to such practical : 
religious studies as ‘General William Booth Enters into Heaven,” to 
the study of the divine St. Francis, and to the inherent spirituality of 7 
poems not particularly considered religious, such as “The Empty 
Boats.’’ There closely follow the poems devoted to Negroes for most ' 
of those are religious. | 
Like “Emperor Jones” and “All God’s Chillun Got Wings” of ee. 
Eugene O'Neill, Lindsay’s poems on the Negro, most notably “The ; 
Congo,” reveal the persistence of the primitive in various mutations |, 
under an assumed but essentially alien civilization. The hope of ulti- ff , 
mate elimination is religion. ‘“The Booker Washington Trilogy” deals ' 


with the cause of freedom and the establishment of a righteous govern- : , 
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ment. Simon Legree shares the throne of Satan; old John Brown rests 
by the waves of Galilee ; and Solomon and the Queen of Sheba declare : 


Sunday be every day 
Ten thousand years. 


“Green Pastures” and the spirituals are closely akin to the poems desig- 
nated as sermons, such as “How Samson Bore Away the Gates of 
Gaza” and “Daniel.” 

Out of the “Collected Poems” can be gathered a group of special 
appeal to children. These are far too little known, perhaps because 
they are not in what has come to be regarded as the characteristic Lind- 
say vein; and therefore really have not reached the public. They are 
as charming—much to the surprise, I believe, of the reader—as those 
in Stevenson’s “Garden of Verses.” Every child would delight in “The 
Moon’s the North Winds Cooky,” “The Little Turtle,” “Explanation 
of the Grasshopper,” “The Mysterious Cat,” and “The Potatoes’ 
Dance.” 

The poems “Abraham Lincoln Walks at Midnight,” “The Statue 
of Old Andrew Jackson,” “Litany of the Heroes,” “To Jane Addams 
at The Hague’”’—one part devoted to Tolstoi—are protests against war 
and exhortations for the support of the League of Nations. 

A section of his “Collected Poems’”’ is devoted to politics. He was 
a democrat of the Andrew Jackson, William Jennings Bryan, and 
Woodrow Wilson stamp. His hero worship of Lincoln had little to do 
with the Emancipation Proclamation. It was rather blended with the 
progressive spirit of the widening scope of democracy. 

He is interpreted today too strongly in the light of sectionalism. 
There appear again and again in his poetry Springfield and Illinois and 
the Great Valley; but his spirit transcends the locales. He is as com- 
pletely American as Walt Whitman. It was the masses of people that 
he portrayed and appealed to. He went about popularizing poetry with 
the zeal of an evangelist. Like Benjamin Franklin, who peddled bal- 
lads in Boston, he sold poems from door to door in New York and 
traded them for bread from cabin to cabin on the prairie. That does 
not seem strange now in the days when artists have sold their paintings 
on the sidewalks of New York. Likewise the communal nature of much 
of his poetry is an esthetic sowing, more rich than the orchards of his 
beloved Johnny Appleseed, and long since bearing fruit that is support- 
ing and creating the poetry of today. The wayward, the tramp, the 
farmer, the fireman, the blacksmith he writes of; and his heroes are 
those from the people and beloved of the people: Andrew Jackson, 
Lincoln, Mark Twain, Theodore Roosevelt, Bryan, General Booth, Jane 
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Addams, and Wilson. He draws a sketchbook of social history: their | 
work, their politics, their recreation, and their religion. He brings 4 
poetry down to the specific problems of their day, seeking the ideal [7 

: liberal democracy> His evangelizing for human rights, religious life, 
and equally for the appreciation of beauty are interests carried along, 
side by side, by most poets, particularly American. And in Vachel 
Lindsay, the reader would not have it otherwise. 
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Even the shrewd and bitter, | 
Gnarled by the old world’s greed, 
Cherished the stranger softly 
Seeing his utter need. 
Shelter and patient hearing, 
These were their gifts to him, 
To the minstrel chanting, begging, 
As the sunset-fire grew dim. iz 
The rich said “You are welcome.” 
Yea, even the rich were good. 
How strange that in their feasting 
His songs were understood! 
The doors of the poor were open, 
The poor who had wandered too, 
Who slept with never a roof-tree 
Under the wind and dew. 
The minds of the poor were open, 
There dark mistrust was dead: 
They loved his wizard stories, 
They bought his rhymes with bread. 
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Those were his days of glory, 
Of faith in his fellow-men. 

Therefore, today the singer 
Turns beggar once again. 
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VACHEL LINDSAY 
By 
Tuomas Curtis CLARK 


FIRST MET Vachel Lindsay in 1901. He was studying at 

Chicago’s Art Institute and I at the University of Chicago. We 

were both attendants at Dr. Ames’ church in Hyde Park. As I 
remember Vachel he was not an “ardent church worker” but a casual , 
visitor at the services. At that time he was not known as a poet, for it 
was then, as I learn from his “Collected Poems,” that he began writing 
verse as an avocation; his vocation was art. 

My next contact with him was when he was still an artist. Having 
completed my university work, and following a brief interregnum, I 
accepted a post with the Christian Publishing Company, as it was then 
known, in St. Louis. After a few months I was given the task of edit- 
ing the children’s and young people’s weeklies. One day a letter was 
received by the management from Vachel, who was then at Springfield. 
He stated that he would like to come to St. Louis twice a week to supply 
illustrations for these papers. He submitted samples of his work, which 
we all looked over. The general judgment was that his art was too 
unconventional—even grotesque—for our purposes. I confess that 
I like Vachel’s art; it has a certain magic for me, as do also many of 
his more fanciful poems. But the practical men in charge turned down 
the offer of the young artist, who was trying at that time to hitch his 
art to a paying position. 

From that time, for several years, I heard little of Mr. Lindsay. 
In 1913 I went to the Christian Century, Chicago. Shortly after I ar- 
rived, there was published in that paper, reprinted from Poetry: A 
Magazine of Verse, a startling poem entitled “General William Booth 
Enters into Heaven.” Lindsay had at last arrived, not as an artist but 
as a very modern poet. He was hailed the country over as a remarkable 
genius—which he was. It was about that time that I heard of the 
pamphlet of verse which Vachel had published and had handed to his 
hosts as he journeyed over the country preaching his “gospel of beauty.” 
I wrote him asking for a copy, and soon received it properly inscribed. 
About the same time I met Vachel’s mother at a national convention of 
the Christian Church, in Toronto, and told her how proud we were at 
the success of her son. She remarked, rather casually: “O yes, but 
I wonder whether he shouldn’t be doing something else.” 

In 1919 I had the privilege of attending a dinner given by Poetry, 
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the Chicago magazine which had brought fame to the new poet. The 
lions of the evening were William Butler Yeats, the Irish poet, and 
Mr. Lindsay. Following the repast, Mr. Yeats was called upon to 
speak. He made, as was usual for him, a brilliant speech, and took 
occasion during his discourse to remind young Lindsay that if he was 
to become a genuine poet, he must not give too much of his thought to 
propaganda. Then Vachel was introduced. The chief part of his 
speech was a straightforward declaration to the Irish poet that, in brief, 
he ( Vachel) knew what he was about, and did not need any advice from 
across the water! Then he recited, with great effectiveness, his song 
of the Congo. This brought delight to the guests, and particularly to 
the Negro waiters who stood around the room spellbound. 

Then came years of fame and writing and reciting for Lindsay. 
It was many years later that I heard personally from him. He had mar- 
ried and had gone to Spokane to live. Early in 1927 he sent me some 
clippings concerning his work. He accompanied the clippings with this 
note: “I know clippings are nonsense, but they are better than complete 
loneliness.””’ The same year I wrote him asking for permission to in- 
clude some of his poems in my anthology “Poems of Justice.” He re- 
plied in a note on my letter: “Certainly, my dear friend. Your letter 
cheers a lonely man.” I am inclined to think that Vachel Lindsay was 
yearning for his Springfield and the Midwest which bore him. 

And here is my last glimpse of our poet. He had returned to 
Springfield, and a literary group of Chicago had planned a welcome for 
him at one of our hotels. Lindsay was again a lion. But we were all 
grieved when he arose to say that he returned to the Midwest “an old 
and broken man.” He did look somewhat frayed, but we were unwill- 
ing to agree with him when he seemed to imply that he was through; 
especially did we disagree when he launched into a most vigorous read- 
ing of his stirring poem, “The Virginians are Coming Again.” 

After that Vachel did seem to drop from general notice. No longer 
did he go up and down the country reading his now famous poems and 
playing his “poem games” before university audiences. No new poems 
came from his pen. 

In early December of 1931 the papers announced that Vachel 
Lindsay had died in Springfield “of a heart attack.’”’ And that news 
brought genuine grief to hundreds of his friends who had looked upon 
him as the most American of poets since Walt Whitman. 
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VACHEL LINDSAY, SOME NOTES 
By 


F. W. BuRNHAM 


HE LIFE of Vachel Lindsay by Edgar Lee Masters, published 

by Charles Scribner’s Sons in 1935, although well-written is not 

a masterpiece of biographic portraiture. Masters professes to 
have known Lindsay rather intimately and to have sprung from the 
same environment, both having lived in Springfield, Illinois. But the 
facts seem to be that Masters did not know Lindsay until Lindsay be- 
gan to be famous as a poet. This was well along in his career after he 
had fought his way up to public recognition. Edgar Lee Masters left 
Illinois much earlier and so misjudges the mind and the social atmos-'| 
phere of Springfield in Lindsay’s day. More than that Masters reveals 
an ingrained prejudice against religion and particularly against the,‘ 
communion to which Vachel Lindsay and the members of his father’s 
family belonged. Therefore his interpretation of Vachel Lindsay and 
his environment and his relation to the life of Springfield in his time 
are faulty. 

As pastor of the First Christian Church of Springfield, Illinois, 
from 1907 to 1914—that is from the time of Vachel Lindsay’s return 
from New York, where he had been studying art, writing and giving 
away poems and lecturing at the West Side Y. M. C. A., from the 
time of his definite transition from art to literature until he became 
really famous as a poet—I knew Vachel Lindsay and his family. We 
were not so widely separated in age that we did not share each other’s 
confidence. His father, Dr. V. T. Lindsay, was an elder in our church 
and an actively practicing physician in the city. His mother was the 
president of our women’s missionary society and a leader in interde- 
nominational missionary and social circles. His older sister was a 
missionary in China with her husband, Dr. Paul Wakefield. They 
returned home during those years. His younger sister, Joy Lindsay, 
was at home and a member of our Sunday School. Vachel often came 
to my study and besought me to take long walks with him. I must ad- 
mit that I did not often go with him, for in those days Vachel was a 
devotee of the highway and I was too busy with the affairs of a large 
pastorate and the building of a new church to indulge that luxury with 
him. However we often talked together and he shared with me his 
plans and his ideals. 

He was working hard to gain recognition for his verses while his 
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father was much troubled over the fact that the money was mostly all 
going out and little coming in. He wanted Vachel to take on some kind 
of remunerative work. Vachel tried it. I recall that he came in one 
day after he had been at work in a factory where he shoveled coal and 
said: “Burnham, I’m done. Anybody can shovel coal. I am going to 
write, and if I can gain an inch in a year I will ultimately arrive.” | 
assured him that that was the spirit which would win. 

Occasionally a poem would be accepted by a publisher. In that 
case Vachel had the canny habit of holding the receipt for the money, 
which he was supposed to return promptly to the publisher, until he had 
another poem to submit, explaining as he did to me, that by that means 
he circumvented the literary critic in the publisher's office; the receipt 
being evidence that his writing had already been accepted. 

It was in those days that he published “The Tramp’s Excuse,” 
“The Village Magazine” and his “War Bulletins” in one of which he 
declared “The man who has a dollar in his pocket is damned to the ex- 
tent of that dollar.”” In 1913, after listening to a sermon in which I told 
of a college friend who had gone out to the Congo region in Africa as 
a missionary and had lost his life in service there, Vachel went to his 
room and wrote the Congo poem. It was an immediate success and 
assured his fame. 

Vachel had in youth a rollicking, carefree spirit, the soul of a poet, 
often visionary and mystical, combined with the urge of a reformer. 
He loved Springfield, longed for it when he was away as an exile longs 
for his native land, and wanted to see that politics-ridden capitol of 
Illinois become the ideal of his dreams, a city of poets, scholars and 
artists. Although slow to give him the recognition he deserved while 
in life, it is to the credit of the city that its citizens have honored his 
memory since his passing. 
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VACHEL LINDSAY’S SPIRIT 
By 
ARTHUR HOLMES 


N THE fall of 1897 Vachel Lindsay and his sister, now Mrs. Olive 
Lindsay Wakefield, came to Hiram College, located in the north- 
eastern section of Ohio, a part known as the Northwestern Reserve. 

At that time I was a junior in the college, but enjoyed membership in 
some classes attended by the future representative American poet. My 
wife, who was taking the same kind of a premedical course as Lindsay, 
attended classes with him under Dr. Harlan Page, a hard-working genial 
doctor. 

To many Vachel was an enigma, a fact later justified by his 
changeable, restless but always original career. From what we know 
from his diaries kept at that time, two very distinct personalities dwelt 
in more or less uneasiness in this young genius. There was the student, 
outwardly almost totally irresponsible, negligent of curricular studies 
of certain kinds, erratic, quick-witted, smiling, lovable, mirthful, youth- 
ful; and inwardly, the great soul, filled and agitated with vast plans for 
the future, and for service to spiritual America and the whole world, 
which he loved and aimed to elevate, and for which he eventually laid 
down his life. 

It takes but little imagination to guess how such a budding, creative 
soul, already with a number of poems to his credit, a long career of 
writing from childhood behind him and seething within with chiaroscuro 
visions dancing in symbolic half-lights within, must have felt about 
tedious studies of dried bones and anatomic specimens—bones that any 
eye for beauty would have molded into smooth, round whiteness but 
which anatomy described in terms of facets more than the faces of 
crown jewels. The nearest such a study brought him to life was the 
dissection of a feline cadaver freshly killed, and possibly anatomizing 
a ghastly human body, done in the gloomy and odoriferous semidarkness 
of an attic laboratory. 

No wonder that Vachel’s recitations on anatomy in Dr. Page’s 
classes were moments of much wonder and delight to other students. 
Usually he was perfectly innocent of any textbook knowledge of the 
subject. But with a peculiar lurch, a kind of sailor’s weaving motion, 
he rose to his feet with that indescribable squint in his eyes, head tilted 
to one side and upward, displaying his irresistable smile, he would at- 
tack the description of the femur bone, and relying upon imagination 
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and bits of common-sense lore, proceed to tell minutely and exactly how 
the Creator ought to have made it so as to perform its appointed func- 
tion in the human economy. The patient professor listened usually with 
surprise, often with amused curiosity, and permitted this Ezekiel-like 
creator of visions out of dried bones, to wander as his spirit led him. 
Needless to say the rest of the students thoroughly enjoyed the vision, 
and never faltered in their liking for this lovable soul with a Peter 
Pan-like irresponsibility and a native good humor that could “get away 
with murder.” 

Because he was taking a preparatory course in medicine he became 
a member of an organization called ““The Natural History Club.” To 
him was assigned for one session the preparation and reading of a 
weighty essay on bacteria, not so well-known and familiar then as now. 
When the appointed time arrived, the young members, serious and 
earnest, foregathered to listen to a discussion on these portentous, death- 
dealing denizens of a mysterious and only partially explored world, ex- 
pecting to hear these microscopic monsters defined, analyzed, anatom- 
ized and immolated for the good of mankind. 

Vachel rose, without a sign of a’‘manuscript, and with his inimitable 
quizzical smile, told how he had resolutely set himself down before a 
desk, armed with pen and paper, and massive tomes on germs but sud- 
denly he got to thinking that if germs multiply by fission into two, and 
these two into two, and so on until one becomes millions in a short 
time—what then in the thousandth generation would be the relationship 
of the germs to each other? While the hearers chuckled with amaze- 
ment he proceeded with due solemnity to figure out, calculate and re- 
calculate, to fanciful extremes, these relatives, and their degree of con- 
sanguinity. Some of the more serious-minded club members were at 
first a little outraged at this trivial handling of such a mighty subject; 
but fascinated by Vachel’s drawling, unctious, chuckling voice, and 
his happy surprises of terminology and imagination, they subsided, 
listened entranced and at the end joined the rest in universal applause. 
From this little episode we can get some conception of what this man of 
creative imagination secured from the study of dry bones and cadavers. 
The student side of Lindsay did indeed secure something from his two 
years’ sojourn in Hiram, but not much in comparison to what, I think 
he absorbed from the spirit of the college of that day. 

Of course it is difficult to tell what a “spirit” is; but in its widest 
sense we may say that the term stands for that element or factor in a 
total situation, or in an organic whole, which never changes into some- 
thing other than itself. Material things as Platonists insist, are con- 
tinually decaying and disappearing, with other equally transient shadows 
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of reality coming to take their places temporarily. But all these are 
manifestations of “spirit” which remains forever actively and creatively 
working within the things seen. 

A “college spirit” furnishes a good example of this permanent 
sentiment. The body of college students changes; the students come 
and go in a happy and solemn procession. Even the faculty members, 
one by one, drop out, slip away and their classrooms and accustomed 
haunts know them no more. The buildings grow old, scarred, ivy-clad, 
venerable, but finally fall before modernistic alterations. In the chang- 
ing whole the “‘college spirit” remains alive in the graduates and in the 
student body. It is that permanent, enduring, active, creative factor 
composed of nonmaterial emotions, or organized sentiment, which ani- 
mates the whole and reaches down to the least known and humblest stu- 
dent on the campus. 

Hiram College, at the time Lindsay was there, was noted for its 
spirit. To capture it in a net of words, to give body, shape and form 
to what essentially lacks such attributes is not only contradictory, but 
maligns the essence of the spirit thus maltreated. Hiram spirit was 
not enshrined nor manifested in its campus, buildings, library, labora- 
tories, athletic fields, not in any of these, nor in its student body of 
about 300 earnest young people, nor in its faculty of most excellent 
teachers. All of these were impenetrated and saturated with a “spirit” 
that was nowhere and everywhere, in every individual and in the body 
as a whole, nothing and everything. 

If there is such a thing as a “moral atmosphere” Hiram College 
possessed it. No one was conscious of it any more than he constantly 
kept in mind the air he breathed, nor paid attention to its rules any 
more than he consciously and faithfully performed his duty of breath- 
ing. Most students were unconscious of its existence, unless indeed 
some high lawlessness broke out in a college prank—in which Vachel 
had some share—which rippled the glassy surface of perfect decorum 
with a storm of wavelets that merely revealed the usual perfection of 
voluntary and natural conduct. No Neo-Platonist and no Hegelian 
ever had a more perfect social example of the power of a spirit to create 
a society in which honorable conduct was so easy and so unaffectedly 
natural. 

Over and above this moral spirit, and emanating from it was a 
religious spirit. It, too, was quite natural and unforced. It fell as 
quietly and as naturally as dew on a summer evening. No one tried 
to develop it or maintain it. Nobody pointed out to these young seekers 
of education that religion offers one the highest possible culture, be- 
cause Christianity promises him oneness with the Highest, or Supreme 
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Being, and at the same time, the broadcast culture, because, as Bosanquet 
well says, nothing created by God can be indifferent to a Christian. In 
the circle of that infinitely encompassing emotional reach nothing can 
be omitted from the attention and earnest study of anyone seeking the 
highest and the broadest culture. 

In this sense Hiram spirit was religious. Out of such a spirit it 
had arisen in a college of a Christian communion presenting an all- 
inclusive view of religion, universal in the sense that it was open to all 
normal, rational beings, and also in the sense that it would satisfy the 
religious craving of every hungry soul. While to the outsider Hiram 
College might appear as a sectarian institution, small, narrow, confin- 
ing, to anyone who understood its genius, it stood as an expression of 
a movement for Christian unity and union, a free and voluntary unity 
of rational men who know the needs of their own souls and the answer 
to them. No formulated creed decided the students’ beliefs. No 
authoritative creed barred their way into membership in this body. 
Theif fellowship was democratic. They were members in a holy family 
to which the term kingdom of God seemed a little alien and somewhat 
foreign. Daily they heard, directly or indirectly, pleas to forsake any 
narrowness in religion, any and all sectarianism, all divisive doctrines, 
all fragmentary views of the universe, of God and of men. For them 
religion was an attitude toward the whole. This, for them, spelled ra- 
tionality that seeks unity everywhere—in truth, in esthetics, and in 
morality, and above all in religion, which means essentially gathering 
together, and the word together comes from “to God.” The leader of 
the movement of which Hiram College was an expression insisted that 
“Reason is the voice of God in men.” Reason, or better, the sentiment 
of rationality, is unsatisfied with diversity and steadily moves rational 
minds on toward unity in every human activity. 

Into such a spiritual world the spirit of Vachel Lindsay entered and 
in it his inner life, already endued with a life-lasting religious experi- 
ence, found a congenial atmosphere in which it breathed, lived and ex- 
panded. At that time, like a fledgling aimlessly beating the air with 
its pinions, he had not found his mode of expression, or his facility in 
it. But he had found an atmosphere, a “‘sphere of the spirit,’’ limitless 
and boundless as religion itself. That spirit inspired all his life, and 
speaks in his most lofty poems. It maintained itself throughout a 
period of national skepticism when he stood almost alone among his 
fellow poets, both in his high standards of morality and in his religious 
faith. His most popular poems breathe the same spirit of religion. 
“General Booth Enters into Heaven,” his first work to attract wide 
attention, is frankly religious, and not only so, but also embraces within 
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its scope such an unorthodox movement as the Salvation Army, a gal- 
lant and loyal body who need neither creed nor sacrament, candle or bell, 
stole or crucifix, to bring the worst sinners to the loftiest end. 

What is his tantalizing and forever enigmatic poem of the Congo 
but an expression of the “Congo spirit” caught in a Chicago night-club, 
underlying and permeating the noise, the rythm, the beat, the jazz and 
the exotic and wild atmosphere of a faraway jungle? Only the uni- 
versality of a religious spirit, born of a nonsectarian home and developed 
in the unlimited atmosphere of Hiram College, could have pierced the 
immediate, crude, semibarbarous surroundings, and sped away four 
thousand miles to find in the noumenal and horrendous night-rites of 
a heathen jungle, the source of these supposedly sophisticated manifesta- 
tions of denizens in a modern city. This inner something, this insight, 
this breadth of sympathy and artistic feeling, combined with a creative 
poetic genius, is what made Vachel Lindsay express, in his day, better 
than anyone else since Whitman, the spirit of America. The college 
that made a Garfield could not fail to make a Lindsay. In the “Hiram 
spirit” of the mauve decade, we may look, I think, for that most winning 
and yet most elusive feature of Lindsay’s poems. It was in fact, what 
it appeared to be to him—simply a true religious faith. 











VACHEL LINDSAY 
By 


WILLIAM F. RoTHENBURGER 


T WAS AT the turn of the century in Hiram College that I asked 
the name of the bareheaded fellow student frequently seen hurrying 
across the campus. With his head thrown back and his long blond 

hair flowing in the breeze of Hiram Hill, this pioneer of the collegiate 
style which is no longer considered as odd attracted more than ordinary 
attention. This was Vachel Lindsay from the Prairie State capitol, 
Springfield. 

The president of the college was the Reverend Eli Vaughn Zollars. 
He had been called to this position from the pastorate of First Christian 
Church, Springfield, Illinois, where Vachel’s parents were active mem- 
bers. His father was a general practitioner in the field of medicine. 
His mother was a woman of exceptional ability and culture. Vachel 
delighted in saying that without consulting him, his father boxed him 
up and sent him to his old friend President Zollars with the request that 
he make a physician of him. 

It was soon discovered, however, both by Vachel and his profes- 
sors, that the pen had a far greater attraction for him than did the hu- 
man body. The story floated about the campus that one evening while 
preparing a hard lesson in Gray’s “Anatomy” with a fellow student, 
Vachel paused abruptly and said, “Price, if you were ill and I were a 
physician, would you call me to treat your case?” The answer was, 
“Frankly, Lindsay, I don’t believe I would.” Whereupon Lindsay 
closed his book pounded it with his fist as he exclaimed, ‘Well, I don't 
believe anybody else would either. I'll never make a doctor.”’ From that 
moment he forsook the idea of medicine, returned to his much loved pen 
and was destined to become one of the leading poets of his generation. 

Within a dozen years Lindsay had already attracted the attention of 
literary critics. In her introduction to his volume, “Congo and Other 
Poems,” Harriet Monroe makes the following prophetic observation: 
“When Poetry, A Magazine of Verse, was first published in Chicago in 
the autumn of 1912, an Illinois poet, Vachel Lindsay, was, quite appro- 
priately, one of its first discoveries. It may be not quite without signi- 
ficance that the issue of January, 1913, which led off with ‘General 
William Booth Enters into Heaven,’ immediately followed the number 
in which the great poet of Bengal, Rabindra Nath Tagore was first 
presented to the American public and that these two antipodal poets soon 
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appeared in person among the earliest visitors to the editor. For the 
coming together of East and West may prove to be the great event of 
the approaching era, and if the poetry of the now famous Bengali 
laureate garners the richest wisdom and highest spirituality of his 
ancient race, so one may venture to believe that the young Illinois trou- 
badour brings from Lincoln’s city an authentic strain of the lyric mes- 
sage of this newer world.” Many now believe that this prophecy has 
been fulfilled. 

. When the writer was called to the pastorate of First Christian 
Church, Springfield, a half dozen years later, the Lindsays, then con- 
sisting of Vachel and his parents, were active members of the congrega- 
tion. Indeed, no more loyal and well-informed church people could be 
found in this historic city of the immortal Lincoln. In spite of the 
heavy demands which the public made upon him, Dr. Lindsay found 
time for worship. His office which adjoined the old frame home on 
the intersecting street, except in cases of emergency, was closed on the 
first day of the week. 

Due to the fact that Dr. Lindsay predeceased his wife, the writer’s 
acquaintance with him was of shorter duration. But speaking especially 
of Vachel and his mother, it must be said that while they were familiar 
with the history of the church and well versed in current trends, their 
interest in dogmatic theology was all but eclipsed by the practical, cul- 
tural and esthetic phases of religion. Neither was Vachel interested in 
the organizational or business side of his church, though a loyal and 
interested worshiper. The writer has never forgotten the time when 
the church was organizing its man power to raise the remaining in- 
debtedness on its beautiful Gothic structure. In an attempt to assist in 
organizing the teams I sought to enlist my old college friend in serving 
ona team. His mother countered with the remark, “It is not wise to 
ask a poet to participate in so prosaic a task, as important as it is.” 
Needless to say, I took her advice with immediate seriousness. 

It may be affirmed, I think, that Vachel inherited much of his 
talented mother’s mind-set. Books, journals and magazines were her 
daily companions. The fact that she was the accomplished matron 
of a large comfortable two-story frame house on the opposite side of 
the downtown area from the Lincoln Homestead, did not cheat her out 
of her daily association with these companions. Once it was necessary 
to call at her home at a very unconventional hour of the day. Naturally 
[ explained this irregularity, but Mrs. Lindsay made no apologies for 
the fact that the house had not yet been put in order. However, she did 
speak of books and remarked: ‘‘You see, even if the house has not been 
set in order, my mind has been. In fact I have always been less con- 
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cerned about cobwebs in my house than about cobwebs in my brain.” 
It must be said however, that in due time her house would be set in 
order. Incidentally, while the old home is now used for a rooming 
house, it is still in the Lindsay family. Certainly, Vachel, too, placed 
first emphasis upon setting his brain in order, though I think he would 
have far rather chosen the prim Roscoe Conkling’s personal habits and 
dress than the extreme carelessness of Samuel Johnson. 

To spend an evening listening to the prairie poet read a manuscript 
in preparation for the press was indeed a rare privilege. It furnished 
an opportunity to observe his mental processes as well as to hear his in- 
terpretive chanting and intonation. Whether reading to a few auditors 
or declaiming to a capacity audience, he took his hearers into his thought 
and spirit as few writers have done. It is thought that “his study of 
art under Robert Henri furnished the basis of his ability’’ physically to 
illustrate and admirably to intone his poems as did some of the Greek 
poets. For this patent reason some of his compositions, as for example, 
“General William Booth Enters Heaven,” can scarcely be fully appre- 
ciated through the eye alone. As his friends well remember, this fact 
made some of his English auditors at Oxford rather slow fully to ap- 
preciate his verse until they were able to study the strength and value of 
his spoken style also. 

This brief review of Vachel Lindsay’s background would be wholly 
incomplete without the additional glimpse of his mother’s home life in 
Indiana. A few years ago it was the writer’s privilege to visit the old 
Frazee home in Rush County, in which Mrs. Lindsay was reared. The 
frame house of three generations ago was the home of the poet's 
maternal grandfather, the farmer-preacher. Beside the large fireplace 
one sees the spacious built-in bookcases, bearing evidence of the grand- 
sire’s love of books. This homestead is still owned by the Frazees and 
is occupied by the third and fourth generations bearing the name. 

If memory serves me aright, it was Ida Tarbell who traced the 
ancestors of Abraham Lincoln from the East to Kentucky from which 
they came to Indiana, migrating later to Illinois. It is interesting to 
observe that the ancestors of another Illinoisan also came from the East 
and followed practically the same trail to Springfield. It was from the 
Rush County home in Indiana that young Ephraim Samuel Frazee was 
sent to Bethany College, Virginia. His diploma, which bears the date 
July 4, 1846 bears the signature of President Alexander Campbell. 

While farming was Mr. Frazee’s vocation, he paid some attention 
to the profession of law and was twice elected to the state legislature 
from his county. Having been a student of the Bible under Alexander 
Campbell at Bethany College, he also acquired a taste for preaching. 
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For forty years he occupied the pulpit of the Christian Church in the 
village of Orange near his home three Sundays of each month. 

As the large family library indicated, the farmer-preacher was 
also greatly interested in education. He was one of the founders of 
Butler College, gave generously of his own means and participated in 
the raising of funds for its establishment, with the hope that it would 
mean to succeeding generations what his beloved Bethany meant to him. 
Vachel became a great admirer of his versatile grandfather as his poem 
entitled “The Proud Farmer” indicated. 

Many of us remember the poet grandson’s “mendicant preaching 
tour through the West” when he “traded rhymes for bread.” He 
prefaces three poems with the statement that on that tour he recited to 
his rural and village hosts and hostesses these verses more than any 
others. This triad betrays the fact that Lindsay’s hope for American 
civilization was perhaps more deeply rooted in the soil, the village and 
town than in the metropolitan city. 











BOOK REVIEWS 


A Man Stoop UP To Preacu. By Edgar DeWitt Jones. The Bethany 
Press, St. Louis 3, Missouri. 224 pages. Price: $2.00. 


The publication of a new volume of sermons by Edgar DeWitt 
Jones is always a notable occasion. In the present instance, the fact is 
made more significant for two reasons: first, because of the length of 
time (some five or more years) since the appearance of the last volume 
of discourses, and, second, because of the change in program neces- 
sitated by the unexpected passing of one of the author’s best friends 
just prior to the time set for printing the manuscript. Dr. Merton S. 
Rice, almost a lifelong friend and neighbor of Dr. Jones, died suddenly 
just after the original copy for this book had been prepared. The 
author had occasion to deliver a message in his own sanctuary apprais- 
ing the life and work of his friend. So warmly and graciously was this 
interpretation received that Dr. Jones felt constrained not only to add 
it to his collection of sermons, but to give it the first place and also the 
honor of furnishing the title for the book. This change in program, 
which is not always well advised, appears to us to have been more than 
justified in the present instance. Certainly no more appealing or effec- 
tive title could have been selected than the one which has been chosen, 
while the touching and dramatic story of Dr. Rice’s career furnishes 
an epic quality which very few volumes of the kind possess. 

Taken as a whole, this group of pulpit messages is quite up to the 
high standard previously set by the author. It would be invidious to 
attempt a comparison of this book with similar past productions of the 
Woodward Avenue minister. Dr. Jones is a skilled master of the homiI- 
etic art, and his ability in this field is illustrated on every page. From 
the theologic angle, the writer was especially interested to note the man- 
ner in which the one universal Christian dogma of the centrality of 
Christ was emphasized again and again. The communion which Dr. 
Jones represents rejects theologic dogmas but obviously does not and 
cannot repudiate theologic thinking. This fact is plain in every collec- 
tion of sermons which Disciples have published from the ‘‘Messiahship”’ 
of Walter Scott down to the present cultured and stimulating volume. 


GERMANY: To BE or Not To Be? By Gerhart H. Seger and Sieg- 
fried K. Marck. The Rand School Press, New York, 1943. 190 
pages. Price: $2.00. 


This is a composite book on the European situation, written by two 
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men who really know something about the subjects which receive their 
attention. The chapters are evidently written alternately by the authors, 
and anyone familiar with the style of either will have little difficulty 
in reconstructing the contributions made to the volume. There is much 
valuable information in the book which ought to be perused and given 
careful consideration by all who are desirous of securing a just and last- 
ing peace for the world. The major thesis of the authors is that Ger- 
many should be permitted to work out her own salvation somewhat along 
the lines followed after World War I, with the correction of certain 
mistakes which Mr. Seger and Professor Marck think were responsible 
for the collapse of the German Republic. The thing which impresses 
the average individual when he reads books like this is the enormous 
number of trivial matters which led to the second World War and any 
one of which might easily have been eliminated if a few thoughtful 
people had taken the trouble to do it. Mr. Seger is convinced that the 
Weimar Republic made an excellent showing under the circumstances, 
and that with only a little more encouragement and a little better luck 
it might well have saved the world from the holocaust into which we 
are now plunged. It is doubtless unfair to the German people to expect 
them to develop a successful democracy all at once, especially with the 
background existing in 1919. Both Germany and the world should be 
able to learn something from the experience of the last quarter of a 
century, and if this is the case a new Weimar Republic should have a 
good chance to succeed. The book makes one very important point 
when it emphasizes the fact that the military clique in France actually 
prevented the destruction of German militarism because it did not want 
wars to cease. This is a book which should be read by all thoughtful 
Americans. 


DISCIPLE POETRY 


PLANTATION PHILOSOPHY AND OTHER Poems. By A. B. Payne. 
The School of the Ozarks Printery, Point Lookout, Missouri, 


1935. 40 pages. 


This is a volume of Negro dialect poetry which has received high 
commendation from many competent critics. One contemporary 
American poet said, after reading it, that it was one of the best collec- 
tions of the kind which has thus far appeared in print. There are 
forty-six poems in the collection, with such titles as “Plantation 
Philosophy,” ‘““Wa’ Do Feesh Go When It Rains,” “Sleep, Mah Honey 
Baby,” “W’en De Ocean O’Flows,” “He’s Keepin’ You in Mind,” “On 
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De Shores O’ Sleepy Town,” “Backbone.” Here is a quotation from 
“Plantation Philosophy” : 


"Bout de Lawd so pow’ ful, Ah’s been thinkin’, 
How dat He could make de earth an’ all; 
An’ could do hit too, jes’ while we’s blinkin’— 

Toss hit pu’fec’ out, jes’ lak a ball. 


ForEvVER My Country. By Nathan Hoyt Sheppard, LL. B., B. S. 


134 West Twenty-First Street, Los Angeles, California, 1918. 
57 pages. Price: $0.25. 


This little volume of poems was published by the author during 
the first World War. The book was dedicated to the author’s son, who 
at the time the volume was published was with the American Expedi- 
tionary Force in France. The first poem in the collection recalls this 
fact in the following stirring way : 


Oh! son of my heart, my only boy left, 
Thou has answered that wild call of war; 
Shall thy sire remain passive, his son in the field, 
Hope for peace, and be tortured by fear? 


No! No! No! No! A thousand times no! 
For freedom my brain is on fire; 

And wherever my son for man’s freedom shall fight, 
By his side shall be fighting his sire. 


As one reads these lines springing out of World War I and yet 
so thoroughly appropriate to World War II, he wonders whether 
twenty-five years later they will fit into World War III. Let us 
hope not! 
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POTPOURRI 


MONG the periodicals received during the past quarter have 
A been the following: North Carolina Christian; Visitor, First 

Christian Church, Springfield, Illinois; Christian, First Chris- 
tian Church, Madison, Wisconsin ; Christian Temple, Baltimore, Mary- 
land; Christian Horizon, published by the Church of Christ Cunning- 
ham Mission; Peachtree Christian Church, Atlanta, Georgia; Austra- 
lian Christian ; Indiana Christian; New Zealand Christian; Gospel Ad- 
vocate; Firm Foundation; Christian Evangelist; Christian Standard; 
Blue and White; College of the Bible Quarterly; Divinity School News 
of the University of Chicago; Church History; Harvard Theological 
Review; Commonweal; Christendom; Drake University Bulletin on 
Religion; Scroll; World Call; Hibbert Journal; Christian Century; 
Manchester Guardian; Science News Letter; Our Church, St. Louis, 
Missouri; Central Christian, Huntington, West Virginia; Franklin 
Circle Bulletin, Cleveland, Ohio; Lookout ; Restoration Herald ; Protest- 
ant Voice; Protestant. 

Among our old friends who have called at the SHANE sanctum 
during the past quarter have been Claude Sabin of Portland, Oregon; 
Mr. and Mrs. Ralph Bennett of Madison, Wisconsin; Chaplain Johnnie 
McHenry; Berwyn Jones of Alexandria, Virginia; Dudley Strain of 
Salem, Oregon; Chaplain Carl Ledbetter, Mr. and Mrs. Keith Hall of 
Yale University. 

The following prayer by James Ellerbrook, A. B. Butler (’43) 
and now student in the School of Religion voices the sentiment of 
many both in and out of the student body: 


PRAYER OF A YOUNG MINISTER 


I question why within my breast, I feel a burning heart; 

The flames leap up until my brow is fevered and my face 

Reflects the inner glow. 

My Christ inspires the flame and love of Him 

Becomes the fuel on which it feeds. 

Oh Lord, my prayer would follow after this and reach the heavenly 
throne 

From which Thyself and Christ, the Son look down on scenes below. 


Not for the fame that I may gain with pulpit-power great, 
Nor for magnificent structures in which to preach the Word. 
The prayer concerns no congregation large, no ease in serving Thee. 
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But Father, this I pray, that in Thy great mercy 
Thou might fan with Thy holy breath the living flame 
And blow a spark into another’s heart where it may take new root and 
burn, 
A living fire for Thee. 
JAMES ELLERBROOK. 


William Mullendore of Franklin, Indiana, one of the older Butler 
graduates, writes us to the following effect: 


My Dear KERSHNER: 

I am receiving your quarterly and enjoy it. The last one review- 
ing the Owen and Campbell debate recalled a conversation I had with 
H.R. Pritchard our well known pioneer preacher, you may have known. 
He published a book of his sermons but I do not think this volume did 
him justice. I think I have heard him preach better sermons. 

I was a young preacher going to a convention and fell in with 
Pritchard. I had read the Owen debate, and remarked to him about 
the literary beauty of Campbell’s opening address. “Yes,” he said, 
“it was a masterpiece,’ and began to quote paragraph after paragraph. 
I was amazed at his marvelous memory and said to him, “Brother 
Pritchard, I wish I knew what you have forgotten.”’ “Well you would 
not know much for I have not forgotten much,” said Pritchard. Brother 
Pritchard was born in Kentucky, but moved to Indiana and was proud 
of the state of his adoption, quite unlike many Kentuckians who can- 
not forget the state they were born in. They never become real 
Hoosiers. One of these Kentuckians once asked Pritchard how old he 
was. Pritchard answered, “If I live until my next birthday I will be 
fifty years old.” ‘Ah Pritchard, you are older than that,” said the 
Kentuckian, “I have known you forty years.” ‘Well,’ said Pritchard, 
“T did live for twenty years in Kentucky, but I never counted that.” 


Bert R. Johnson, D. D., of Jackson, Mississippi, sends us the fol- 
lowing word: 


The SHANE QUARTERLY grows on its readers. At first I thought 
it was just another of too many periodicals. But it has a.unique place 
in our corporate life. 

As we contemplate the building of a new church edifice in Jackson, 
I was greatly helped by the articles in October 1943 issue. Please send 
me three extra copies and bill for same. 


Professor E. R. Moon, for many years on the School of Religion 
faculty and more recently a missionary to Jamaica, writes us: 


This is Christmas day. We had a beautiful 5:00 a. m. service im 
the church. It is one of the big services of the year out here in all ot 
the churches. Since I have the rest of the day free I am dropping a few 
lines to some of my old friends. 

I have greatly appreciated the quarterly visits of SHANE with s0 
many good articles and news of the College of Religion. I am looking 
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forward to visiting the college and seeing the splendid new building 
erected since I left. According to our present schedule we should be 


| leaving here early in May 1944. The new couple who will take over 
| out here should arrive in April. 


A card from Mrs. J. L. MacDonald under date of January 4, 1944, 
brought the news of the passing of her husband, who contributed upon 
more than one occasion to SHANE. Our sympathies are extended to 


| Mrs. MacDonald and family. 


Judge A. R. Webber of Elyria, Ohio, writes in part: 


I have received and read the last issue of the SHANE, and read it 
from ‘“‘kiver to kiver.’”’ It is the first publication of our people I have 


| chanced to read devoted nearly wholly to the subject of church archi- 
' tecture. It is certainly informing on the subject. 


Morton Bryant of Leavenworth, Kansas, sends us three poems 
entitled “A Bit of Void,” “Another Outpouring,” and “Did You Take 
Your Love to Sea?” We regret that we do not have space to publish 
them entire, but we do want to share a single citation from “A Bit of 
Void,’ with our readers: 


You have left a bit of void, my son, 

A sort of emptiness that affects 

The sounds and feel of earth, 

As I walk and muse, and think of one 
With such a manly poise. 


Tears, like raindrops, sparkle in the sun 
While the April wafting winds drive hard: 
The brain grows feverish 

In wondering how an iron bird 

Carries you through the dawn. 


Our chaplains’ correspondence includes the following: 


Dear DEAN: 

I have a good setup here. Am in charge of the Protestant work 
on this very large base. My superior is Father Clasby, a fine Catholic 
priest from San Francisco. We have five Protestant, two Catholic, 
and one Jewish chaplain. The experience is tops. I have more down- 
to-earth personal conferences with men in a week than most any pastor 
would have in a year. These are the men 18 to 27 who would seldom 
darken a church door. 

__ The chaplains have an ideal organization here, with a commanding 
officer (Col. William Abbott Robertson) who really has the spiritual 
interest of his men at heart. We appear every day before a squadron— 
about 250 men—for two hours. After a general talk by our post chap- 
lain the men are divided into three groups to be oriented, meeting with 
their respective chaplains, Protestant, Catholic and Jewish. Each one 
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of us gives part of a planned series of talks on the chaplain’s work and | 

religious facilities on the post. Thus we meet all the men who pass 

through. 
CHAPLAIN O. S. Brown 
Santa Ana Army Air Base 
Santa Ana, California 


We have been in New Guinea now for quite a while. From the 
transport we were driven in trucks to a partly cleared spot in the jungle 
and told we had to set up our hospital there. It was a very discouraging 
situation and for many days we went through a period of depression, | 
working under adverse conditions with little help from those in high 
places. However, as the days passed, things improved and we are now 
on our way to relative comfort. Needless to say, conditions in the army 
camps are heavenly as compared with life here at its best. 

We contemplate a fine hospital establishment: concrete floors, | 
prefabricated buildings, our own electric power plant, water laid on, 
and sewerage. As yet our nurses have not arrived. We understand 
that they are down in Australia, waiting until we make the necessary 
preparations for their arrival. It would be intolerable for them to live 
under the conditions we encountered upon our arrival. We hope to 
have our hospital functioning by the first week in April. 

We are camped on what was quite recently a bloody field. Evi- 
dences of the struggle are not hard to find. The Japanese have been 
pushed so far back that they are no longer a threat to our safety. Oc- 
casionally we have an air raid alarm but no bombs have been dropped 
lately. If anyone should be hit we would regard it as an accident, the 
Japanese being such notoriously bad shots. 

On the ship and over here in the combat area men are much more 
responsive to a chaplain’s ministry than they were in the camps at home. 
I have excellent attendance at my services. Our situation should com- 
pel any intelligent man to consider the fundamentals. 

CHAPLAIN W. J. Moore. 





